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Early in April 1942 the question of a raid in 
fre on 1 Die > was raised and referred to 


: nable the planning st ff of fhe 
earn how best to plan for that 
‘ront in Western Europe without 
victory could not be achieved. 
was also a political motive. At that time 
the situation on the Eastern Front was fa 
and the Russians were clamouring 
ent action in the West to contain in 
least forty first-line German 
uch circumstances, therefore, a 
much larger than any yet at- 
able and, the planners 
icable 
: to work, and before 
5 out had produced an elaborate plan 
or a ane jaylight operation against Dieppe which 
the placing on shore of elements 
zades of intantry and a tank bat- 
alic "After much discussion and the 
weighing of chances, it was decided that the 
main assault should be made frontally by two 
battalions on the beaches of Dieppe itself. To 
protect the flanks of this attack the headlands 
on each side of the town were to be captured 
1 held. Two battalions were given this task, 
land at Puys, a small fishing village to 
the east of Dieppe. 2nd another at Pourville 
ithe west. A second battalion was to land at 
is point. and while the first captured the 
and, was to push inland as far as the 


t id on the main 

ough Dieppe. It was 
1 intended to push inland to Arques-la- 
Bataille capture secret documents in th 
Ger Headquarters, a distance 
from the beache 


DIEPPE 1942 


Top: The camouflaged casino photographed by the Germans after the raid. Churchill 
tanks and landing craft litter the beach. White beach was in the foreground, Red beach 
nearer the port entrance (Bundesarchiv). Above: Our comparison picture is taken from 
the exact spot where the German photographer stood. The casino was demolished by 
the Germans after the raid. 
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All these tasks were entrusted to part of the 
Canadian Army which had landed in England 
in the grim days of 1940, and had since then 
been preparing themselves for war in the 
lovely southern counties of England. For the 
uccess of the main assault two coast defence 
batteries of medium artillery which the 
Germans had erected, one eastwards of Puys 
near the little village of Berneval, the other 
westwards of Pourville, beyond the village of 
Vasterival. had to be silenced. Their fire 
would deny an area of some eight thousand 
yards in front of Dieppe to any ship, and 
herefore render the main attack altogether 
too hazardous. 

It had at first been intended to capture 
these batteries by airborne assault, but the 
difficulties of mounting two such operations to 
coincide with a seaborne attack, comhined 
with the vagaries of the weather, were judged 
to be too high, and in consequence the task 
was given to No. 3 and No. 4 Commandos 

It was intended that the Commando forces 
on the East and West flanks land first to 

eutralise respectively the ‘Goebbels’ and 
Hess’ batteries. These were code-names 
given to the batteries, other code-names in the 
area being ‘Bismarck’ lor the Eastern cliffs 
verlooking Dieppe beach itself and ‘Hin- 
denburg’ for the Western heights. Batteries 
further inland were code-named ‘Rommel’. 
Hitler’ and ‘Goring’. The various landing 
beaches were identified by colours (see map). 

The entire attacking force was commanded 
by a Canadian, Major-General H. F. Roberts 
aboard the destroyer HMS Calpe. The force 
included 298 officers and 4,663 other ranks of 
the Canadian Army. 

Also attached were Commandos, an Inter. 
Allied Commando and 50 officers and men of 
he Ist Ranger Battalion, US Army. In the air 
60 squadrons would endeavour to maintain air 
supremacy and it was hoped to fight a major 
batile with the Luftwaffe. whose aircraft had 
only been encountered in small numbers since 
the Battle of Britain. 

After several postponements, Operation 
Jubilee. the attack on Dieppe, finally took 
place on August 19, 1942. By moonrise on the 
night before, two hundred and_ fifty-two 

essels were moving steadily through the 
darkness towards the enemy. 


The photographs above taken in February 1974 show the two heavily fortified headlands 
overlooking Red and White beaches at Dieppe. Top: The East headland codenamed 
‘Bismarck’, above ‘Hindenburg’ on the West. 


Above left: The site of Batterie B302 codenamed ‘Rommel’, 
beside the N25. Left: One of the targets in the raid was the HO of 
Generalleutnant Conrad Haase commanding the 302nd German 
Infantry Division. It was thought to be in this chateau at Arques- 
la-Bataille but was actually at Envermeu. The building above 
housed the German Kommandatur at Arques-la-Bataille. 
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‘Goebbels’ 


No. 3 Commando 


No. 3 Commando was ordered to attack the 
battery of 5.9 in. guns near Berneval, to which 
the code name ‘Goebbels’ had been given. It 
was decided to convey the men across the 
Channel from the nearby port of Newhaven in 
twenty-three landing craft personnel or 
Eureka boats, seaworthy craft but unarmed, 
and carrying each twenty men. The little 
group of vessels was to be escorted by Steam 
Gun Boat No. 5, carrying the naval group 
commander, Commander D. E. Wyburd, 
R.N.. Motor Launch No. 346, and the Flak 
landing craft. Their destination was to be two 
beaches, ‘Yellow 1’ opposite the village of 
Berneval, and ‘Yellow 2° at Belleville-sur-Mer: 
and their objective the battery, was situated 
about four hundred and fifty yards inland 
between Berneval and the edge of the cliff. 

No. 3 Commando was on the port beam of 
the invasion armada, its leader, Brigadier 
Durntord-Slater, being on the bridge of Steam 
Gun Boat No. 5, beside Commander Wyburd. 
For some time all went well, and a quiet 
prelude to violent action seemed assured when 
at 3.47 a.m. the group encountered a number 
of enemy ships between seven and eight miles 
from the coast of France. Their presence was 
first observed on the port bow of the gun boat 
A moment later the group was \it up by star 

hell. and heavy fire opened by the enemy. The 

escorting destroyers. H.M.S. Brocklesby and 
the Polish destroyer Sfazak, were then about 
four miles to the north-north-east. Had they 
been closer the result of the action might well 
have been different. The officer commanding 
the Sfuzuk said afterwards that he thought the 
firing came from the shore and that, in the 
circumstances, it was therefore wiser to 
continue his patrol. Failure to come to the 
rescue of the flotilla at this critical moment 
was disastrous. Steam Gun Boat 5 at once 
found herself under fire from five enemy 
vessels, armed trawlers among them. With her 
light armament the gun boal was no match for 
her adversaries, but Wyburd with great 
gallantry was determined to fight his way 
through. The ship was preserved from utter 
destruction by the action of the Flak landing 
craft which, armed with two twin 4-inch guns 
engaged the enemy with great resolution. set 
on fire one of the German vessels and claimed 
to have sunk another. 


By 4.45 a.m. it was obvious that the plan 
had miscarried and that it would not be 
possible to put the Commando ashore. In the 
dim light preceding dawn they perceived that 
only five of the landing craft were still in 
company of the gun boat. They transferred to 
one of them and went off to find the com- 
mander of the expedition, Captain J. Hughes 
Hallett. As Durnford-Slater and Wyburd had 
feared, the Motilla had been grievously 
scattered. Of the iwenty-three landing craft 
which had set out from Newhaven, four had 
already put back with engine trouble. Eight 
more, tour of them badly damaged, eventually 
returned. Seven made the coast of France, 
and four were sunk. The action at sea had 
been disastrous. The little craft, packed with 
troops, unarmed and unarmoured, were 
riddled with bullets. Yet every boat that had 
even a small chance of reaching France did so. 
Of the seven which eventually touched down, 
one under the command of Lieutenant 
Buckee, with Peter Young and his men on 
board, reached ‘Yellow 2’ beach near 
Belleville. The other six made ‘Yellow 1° 
beach near Berneval and began to put their 
troops ashore under cover from the fire of 
Motor Launch 346. The craft were led in by 
Licutenant-Commander C. L. Corke, RNVR 
and Lieutenant D. R. Stephens, RNVR. 
flotilla officers of the 24th and 2nd landing 
craft flotillas. Because of the naval action they 
had arrived twenty-five minutes late at 5.15 
a.m. lt was full daylight and they were at once 
engaged by an alert and resolute enemy 


Above: The village of Berneval showing 
the three gullies leading from the beach. 
Below: Close up of the three gullies. The 
Commandos attacked up the left-hand one 
which was mined and protected with wire. 


YELLOW 1 BEACH 


Once the men of the Commando were 
landed, they made straight for the high cliff 
behind the beach, Private Hopkins being shot 
by a German sentry on the bridge spanning 
the western or right-hand gulley. Following 
Captain R. L. Wills (Duke of Cornwall's Light 
Infantry), the remainder negotiated a 
minefield and advanced up the left-hand 
gulley. With so few men available—they 
belonged to 2, 5, and 6 Troops—Wills decided 
that *he could do only one thing, that was to 
advance directly towards the guns’. Corporal 
Halls gallantly charged and silenced a Ger 
man machine gun; but other guns hidden in 
well-sited positions opened heavy fire and 
casualties at once began to mount. Lieutenant 
Loustalot of the Ist Ranger Battalion of the 
US Army and Trooper Wadsworth were 
killed. Captain Osmond and Sergeant 
Teasdale were grievously wounded. and 
Captain Wills hit in the neck by a fragment 
from a grenade. Lieutenant Wright, RA, the 
only unwounded officer, continued the ad 
vance in the direction of a white house, but 
could soon go no further. 

By then mortar and machine gun fire were 
firmly pinning down the attackers, so pitifully 


ew in number. An order to withdraw was 
received by Wright, and the survivors went 
back to the beach carrying the wounded. Here 
they made a last stand under air attacks and 
machine-gun fire until with ammunition 
exhausted. such of them as were still alive 
surrendered. There were no boats to take 
them off, and Sergeant Connolly, who had 
started out to swim to two landing craft ob- 
served about a mile out to sea, had to turn 
back exhausted. Only one man, Lance- 
Corporal H. I. Sinclair, a signaller, returned 
out of the gallant band and he was brought off 
by the naval beach party under heavy fire 


Lieutenant Loustalot was the first American 
to be killed in land warfare in Europe in 
World War If He ts remembered on a 
memorial near Berneval Plage, together with 
the other commandos who lost their lives. 

The prisoners iaken at Berneval, some 
eighty in all, were taken to Envermeu via a 
roundabout route through Eu and Criel 
Plage. Just after leaving Berneval the 
prisoners were strafed by friendly aircraft and 
the leading German vehicle, being used as an 
unmarked ambulance, was hit and two British 
soldiers killed. They are remembered today on 
a stone on the road to Eu about half-a-mile 
from the St. Martin crossroads marked in 
French ‘Here died two Canadians. ° Reaching 
Envermeu, later in the evening, they were 
joined by other soldiers captured at Puys and 
Dieppe itself. Two Frenchmen and a woman 
were arrested by the Germans for giving ther 

resents and shoes 


YELLOW 2 BEACH 


One landing craft with Major Peter Young 
and nineteen men had resolutely held on 
course when the trawlers had attacked the 
force and successfully made a landing on 
Yellow 2 Beach 

Five minutes before zero hour the landing 
craft touched down and those on board 
stepped ashore 

All told they numbered twenty, and 
belonged to No. 6 Troop of No. 3 Commando. 
In addition to Young in command, there were 
two other officers, Captain J. J. Selwyn 
13/18th Hussars), the officer commanding 
No. 3 Troop, and Lieutenant A. F. Ruxton 
Royal Ulster Rifles). With them was Lance- 
Corporal White and Lance-Corporal Bennett. 
The rest were Commando soldiers and formed 
part of the Headquarters party of the Com- 
mando 

Brigadier Young gives his own story of the 
attack, reprinted from his book Storm From 
the Sea. with the permission of William 
Kimber Lid 


We crossed the narrow beach. reached the 
foot of the cliff. turned to the left and ap- 
proached the gully. The narrow cleft in the 
cliffs was completely choked with coils of wire 
with a rabbit-wire fence on the outside some 
ten feet high in front of it. I asked Captain 
John Selwyn to tell his men to bring a 
Bangalore torpedo and blow a hole in the 
fence and was told that they had not got one in 
this particular boat. | said that we had better 
get to work with wire-cutters, but he said he 
had not brought any. | was vexed with Selwyn. 
I started to climb up the left-hand side of the 
gully, which looked the casier, but almost 
immediately I lost my balance and fell back on 
top of Selwyn who suggested that we were not 

oing much good and that it might be better 
to get back in the craft 

Similar thoughts were passing through my 
own mind at that moment, but being, I 
suppose. contrary by nature it needed only 
this to make me determined to carry on. I gave 
a sort of surly growl by way of reply and 
started climbing the other side of the cleft 
When about twelve feet from the ground, my 
Garand rifle slipped off my shoulder and into 
he cr of my right arm, swinging me away 
from the wire. | thought to myself, “‘If I fall 
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Top: Prisoners outside the church at Envermeu — one can still raise a smile and a V-sign 
(Bundesarchiv). Above: Even the fixing screws remained from the German sign when 
we took our comparison in 1974. Below: The gully on Yellow 2 beach. Brigadier Young 
explained that the gully has eroded since he climbed up the nght-hand side. In 1942 it 
was choked with wire and mined. His first base was in the wood on the right of the 
photograph. 
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off now [ shall never get up,’’ but by some 
miracle I managed to keep my foothold and 
cling on with one hand. From this point the 
chff became rather less steep and I reached 
the top, standing on the pegs with which the 
Germans had secured the wire, which served 
as a rope. The barbs were very close together 
but fairly blunt and this, though it cut my 
hands, was not as unpleasant as it sounds. On 
reaching the top, I could see the back of a 
notice-board which turned out to have the 
words ‘‘Achtung Minen’’ written on it. 

By about 5.10 a.m. my whole party had 
reached the top and | led them into a small 
wood nearby and organised them into three 
groups under Selwyn, Lieutenant A. F. 
Ruxton, and myself. Some of the soldiers did 
not look particularly pleased at the turn of 
events, so I gave them a pep talk, telling them 
hat if a party of nineteen could do any good it 
would be something to tell their children 
about. They looked a bit dubious. We had an 
odd assortment of arms; there was one Bren, 
six Thompson guns, ten rifles including my 
Garand, which had been given to me by the 
US Rangers, a 3-inch mortar, which we had 
failed to get up the cliff, and a 2-inch mortar. 

T now sent out scouts and started advancing 
through the cornfields towards the road which 
runs along parallel with the coast to Dieppe. 
Looking out across the fields towards the 
battery we could make out absolutely nothing, 
though during our advance six Hurricanes 
came over and attacked it and were fired at by 
a light ack-ack gun. When we reached the 
road I took a careful look at the approach to 
the village through my field-glasses. expecting 
that there would be a German post at the 
entrance to the village. A French youth of 
about sixteen was passing on a bicycle when 
some of the men grabbed him. Though 
terrified, he was friendly and told me that he 
was trying to escape inland to avoid the 
fighting and that there were two hundred 
Germans in the battery. It was obvious that he 
would not betray our presence, and when | 
told him he could go on his way he swiftly 
cant forward. kissed me on the cheek, leapt 
on his bogwheel and pedalled for the hinter. 
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Above: The site of the German Batterie 11/770 attacked by Major Young. Although 
nothing remains today of the gun-positions, he showed the editor on our photograph 
exactly where the guns were situated and where he formed up his men in the cornfield 
The large casemate was constructed after the raid. Below: The gully today. 


land! Ruxton advanced with his group while 
the rest of us covered him. He soon signalled 
that the coast was clear and we ail arrived at 
the edge of the village just as the battery lired 
its first round. 

To move through the gardens at the back of 
the houses would have taken too long, so we 
went up the main street. 

When we came abreast of the church we 
were suddenly fired on by a German machine- 
gun post at the corner of the road about sixty 
yards ahead of us. Ruxton opened fire on two 
Germans whom we saw Cross the road and get 
into position in a hedge. They fired their rifles 
at him, but he stood his ground and returned 
their fire with his Thompson sub-machine 
gun. Selwyn joined him and opened up as 
well; then Abbott came up and got the Bren 
gun into action. Selwyn put Lance-Corporal 
Bennett behind the church and engaged this 
enemy post with our 2-inch mortar; the 
German machine-gun ceased fire. 

I re-formed them behind the church, with 
the intention of placing the Bren and some 
snipers in the tower, while the rest of us held 
the area. It seemed certain that the belfry 
would overlook the gun positions, and I had 
visions of picking off the German gunners one 
by one as they seryed their picces. Un- 
fortunately, when I went inside to look for the 
steps leading up to the tower, I could find 
none. Actually the steps began ten feet above 
ground level and were reached by a ladder 
which had been removed. 

We now tried to advance on the battery 
through the orchards at the north-west end of 
the village, hoping to outflank any post which 
might be guarding the tracks entering the 
battery from the rear. We passed a slit trench 
and the undercarriage of an aeroplane which 
had been camouflaged and rigged up to look 
like a small gun. but then came under fire 
again from riflemen whom we could not sce. 
Next a machine-gun opened up on us, firing 


three bursts. but there were so many hedges 
that we could not locate this either. There 
seemed to me to be no future in advancing 
blind through these orchards against a hidden 
enemy, and it suddenly occurred to me that we 
might be better off in the cornfields 

We assembled again at the edge of the 
village and I sent Selwyn’s group to the flank 
of the guns, with orders to get within two 
hundred yards and snipe them. As he moved 
my own group fired at the left-hand gun and 
continued to shoot while Ruxton led his men 
out to support Selwyn. My group then joined 
the other two. All three parties were fired at by 
small arms as we dashed to take up our new 


position, apparently by sentry groups posted 
along the edge of the orchards, but once again 
nobody was hit. The left-hand gun, which we 
imagined we could see clearly. and at which 
we had fired a certain amount, now turned out 
to be a dummy! 

Once we were in among the crops I formed 
the men into two lines in extended order, with 
a good distance between cach man and with 
the second line firing between the intervals in 
the first line. We now opened a hot fire at the 
smoke and flashes around the gun positions. 
Groups of riflemen were still firing at us from 
the battery position, but they were not 
marksmen. 

We had to fire from the kneeling position 
because of the height of the corn, taking snap 

shots and moving about so as to offer the most 
difficult possible target to the enemy, but we 
were almost exactly at right angles to the 
enemy gun-line and any bullet that whistled 
over No, 4 gun would give a good fright to the 
crew of No. 1 as well—at least so we hoped. I 
am very far from claiming that we caused 
many casualties, and indeed it was very 
difficult to see anyone to get a shot at. It was 
harassing fire, more or less controlled. 

After a time, at about eight o’ clock. we had 
our reward. There was a sudden explosion 
about one hundred and fifty yards to our 
front. an orange flash, and a cloud of black 
smoke. A shell screamed past overhead and 
plunged into a valley about a mile behind us. 
The Germans had turned their left-hand gun 
round and were firing it at us. Fortunately we 
were too close to be damaged, for the guns, 
not being designed to fire at point-blank 
range. could not be depressed sufficiently to 
hit us. It was nevertheless an unusual ex 
perience and for a moment IL wondered what 
> happening. Indeed, one of the soldiers 
came up to me and said indignant] 

“Sir! We're being mortaredl’* An odd 
deduction when a 6-inch gun was firing at us! 

Every time the gun fired we pave it a volley 
of small arms, aimed at the black-and-yellow 
fumes which appeared. They fired four rounds 
at us, and then gave it up. 

We had come ashore with about a hundred 
rounds per rifleman. Firing rapidly it would 
be easy to spend that much ammunition in ten 


minutes, so we had to be very sparing: we were 
continually telling the men to fire slowly so as 
to keep up a steady whine over the heads of 
the gunners. 

We spent approximately an hour and a half 
in the cornfield and during that time [ do not 
believe the battery got off more than twenty or 
thirty rounds, including the four aimed at us. 

The shortage of ammunition was now 
becoming acute, and as time went by it was 
becoming increasingly probable that German 
reinforcements, including perhaps armour, 
would intervene. I did not care for the idea of 
meeting tanks in the middle of the cornfield, 
so I thinned out my line and sent Selwyn to 
form a small bridgehead round the beach, 
telling him that if the landing-craft was still 
there he was to fire three white Very lights. 

So far we had paid no attention to the 
German observation post which clearly 
deserved a visit. While the remainder of the 
party withdrew towards the beach, Ruxton 
with Abbott. Craft and Clark came with me to 
a point on the cliff from which we had a good 
view of this pillbox. Ruxton saw two Germans 
standing on the roof and fired a burst at them 
with the Bren, at a range of about four 
hundred yards. They disappeared and fire was 
returned immediately. Ruxton continued to 
engage the enemy post. Clark now reported 
seeing three white Very lights from the beach 
and we wriggled back into a small valley and 
began to make our way back to the boat. A 
group of riflemen were following us, at a 
respectful distance, and someone else was 
sniping from the Dieppe side of the gully. A 
few of the men covered our withdrawal. firing 
back at the German riflemen. 

Captain Selwyn now withdrew his party and 
embarked, while the rest of us covered their 
withdrawal from the top of the cliff. The 
landing-craft had been under fire from the 
observation post for some time. 

It had remained offshore, taking what 
shelter it could from the intermittent smoke 
screens laid by aircraft and destroyers to cover 
the main force. Soon after 8.00 a.m. it made 
for shore, coming in as close as the tide 
permitted, covered by the fire of Motor 
Launch 346. 


Under fire from the cliff they scrambled on 


Jour [05mm 


board. Seon after midday they had reached 
Newhaven. 

On that grim day No. 3 Commando lost one 
hundred and twenty men, including the 
prisoners taken. Of the dead, one was found 
some days after the raid by the Mayor of 
Bernevat. He was alone, well inland, not far 
from the battery which he had been ordered to 
attack. His right hand hattered and he 
had hung it to his neck by a bandage. His lefi 
hand still grasped his pistol. They buried him 
where he lay 


Berneval received a heavy air atrack on June 
3, 1944 (541 tons of H.E., f ton of in 
cendtaries), supposedly aimed at the wireless 
Station, prior to the D-Day landings. This 
destroyed nearly ail Berneval-le-Grand in- 
chiding the church in which Major Young 
tried to set up his Bren gun. The church has 
since been rebuilt on a different site and many 
new houses built in the area. No trace remuins 
of the actual site of the 1942 battery. code- 
named IT/770 by the Germans. It consisted of 
three {70mm and two 20mm 
guns with low parapet walls around each gun 
The large casement which can now be seen 
between the orchard and the cliff (see 
photograph) was built later and must not be 
confused with the battery attacked by Major 
Young. The German battery had fired 14 
shots at the landing craft approaching Yellow 
! beach at 5.00 a.m. The log of the com- 
mander of the Il7th Artillery Regiment 
manning the position then records twelve 
shots fired at Major Young at 5.54 a.m. in 
direct. support of the position, and no more 
shots until 7.45 a.m. During this time Major 
Young's men had successfully stopped the 
battery firing on the main landing forces. In 
all the battery fired 558 shells of [05mm and 
47 of 170mm. 

Although the site of the battery is not 
evident on the ground, Major Young, now 
Brigadier retired. pointed out on the editwr's 
aerial photographs the site of the original 
battery and where his men lined up in the 
cornfield. The Garand rifle mentioned above. 
was carried by Brigadier Young, who doesn't 
think highly of it, being easily clogged with 
dirt. He prefers the Lee-Enfield. 


‘Hess’ 


No. 4 Commando 


Behind the village of Varengeville was a 
formidable battery, No. 813. commanded by 
Captain Scholer, of six 150mm guns to which 
the code name ‘Hess’ had been given. The 
task of destroying them was entrusted to No. 4 
Commando. which set out to accomplish it, 
two hundred and fifty-two strong 

The battery was situated in a built-up area 
three and a half miles west of Dieppe and 
eleven hundred vards from the sea. which on 
that part of the iron coast of France washes 
steep cliffs. unscalable except at one point. 
Each gun of the hattery was mounted on a 
concrete platform, and behind the position 
here was an anti-aircraft gun on a flak tower. 
Wire surrounded ¢ yattery on three sides. 

A telephone cable ran to the Pointe d’ Ailly 
lighthouse which was used as an observation 
post. the sea being invisible from the gun site. 
No. 4 Commando was commanded by 
Lieutenant-Cotonel the Lord Lovat, D.S.O 
M.C 


The German lookout for Batterie 813 
codenamed ‘Hess’ by the British, was 
situated in the old lighthouse at Phare 
D’Ailly, now demolished. A new 
lighthouse has been built to the west of 
the original site. 
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Above: Orange 1 beach today. Below: 
Orange 1 beach from the air showing the 
two gullies. The left-hand one proved 
impassable so Major Mills-Roberts blew 
the wire from the right-hand gully. 


BATTERIE 813 ‘HESS’ 


through the wood. I had sent a message to 
David Style—whose section was searching the 
houses—to join us at once. We heard the 
battery fire six salvoes in close succession. The 
noise was deafening. It was heavy going, as 
the undergrowth was waist high—the only 
advantage was that no one else appeared to 
have used it for a Jong time. We heard 
shooting on our right. Any idea of pushing 
through the undergrowth with stealth was out 
and we were crashing ahead like a herd of 
elephants. 

Suddenly the wood ended. We topped a 
little rise and came face to face with the 
battery itself. Ennis and [ dropped; so did the 
others. We worked our way forward to a patch 
of scrub, some fifty yards in front of the wood 
and about a hundred yards from the 
perimeter wire of the battery. There was a 
good view from here and we heard the words 
of command distinctly as the battery fired 
another salvo 

On our right lay a barn-like structure on the 
edge of the wood and from there we could 
probably get a better view. | decided to have a 
look at it. Corporal Smith and I crawled back 
to the wood and ran the ninety yards or so to 
the barn. We met David Style on the track by 
the harn and, taking two snipers with us, 
forced open a door and raced up a flight of 
wooden stairs to a kind of living apartment on 
the first floor. From the window there we had 
a magnificent view of the six big guns and the 
crews serving them, and had just time to see 
the three right hand guns fire a salvo. We 
ordered one of the snipers to get ready and 
pointed out his target. He seitled himself on a 
table, taking careful aim. These Bisley chaps 
are not to be hurried; we waited whilst he took 
the first pressure—it reminded me of the 
immense and awesome time it took General 
Sir Bindon Blood to take the first pressure at 
Bisley. | remembered seeing him there when I| 
was a schoolboy. At last the rifle cracked, it 
was a bull’s-eye and one of the Master Race 
took a toss into the gun-pit. His comrades 
looked shocked and surprised—I could see it 
all through my glasses. 
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David Siyle's section was now dispersed in 
the barn area, and they started to snipe the 
gun pits with regular and well-controlled 
bursts. The gun pits had small parapets of 
sandbags and the crews kepi low within them 
and we could now see no movement between 
the various battery buildings. Over on the 
tight there was movement, and the three 
right-hand guns fired: no doubt they had been 
loaded before we had started in and whatever 
happened they must not be given the chance 
to load again. We expected trouble, but we 
did not relish the idea of having these large 
six-inch guns turned on us. It was up to us to 
see that they did not load again either to shell 
the main conyoy or to attempt to destroy the 
smaller try to their immediate front. 

We already knew the locations of seven 
heavy machine-guns. The Germans had sited 
these in the double apron fence of barbed wire 
which lay all round the battery perimeter. 
Suddenly a 20-millimetre gun started firing 
from a high ffak tower on stilts. It possessed 
an all-round traverse. One could see the 
streams of phosphorescent shells as they raked 
the edge of the wood and hear the noise as 
they exploded against the tree trunks. For- 
tunately this fire tended to go high. 

Suddenly over from some farm buildings on 
the extreme left of the battery came the phut 
phut, phut of German mortars and soon all 
round us resounded the crash of mortar fire. 

Two of our other detachments were now 
ready and Joined the fray—the anti tank rifle, 
a ponderous but powerful weapon with great 
penetrating power, and the handy litile 2- 
inch mortar. The anti-tank rifle was to pierce 
the steel-plated armour with which we knew 
the enemy perimeter defences were protected. 
Bren-gun and rifle fire was no use alone 
against such armour. Gunner McDonough 
was firing this gun. with Pte. Davis as his No 
2, and he operated against the flak tower with 
great effect. [t ceased to revolve and pave 
the appearance of a roundabout checked tn 
full flight. Then he devoied his attention to 
the German machine guns, ably assisted by 
the Brens. 
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Then our 2-inch mortar detachment started 
to shoot from some yards to the left of the 
barn. Their first round fetl midway between 
the barn and their target, but their next round 
was a good one and landed in a stack of 
cordite, hehind No. I gun, which ignited with 
a stupendous crash, followed by shouts and 
yells of pain. We could see the Germans as 
they rushed forward with buckets and fire 
extinguishers. and everything we had got was 
directed on to this area. The fire grew, and 
meanwhile the big guns remained silent. I sent 
a report of the situation back by Corporal 
Smith to the signallers—they were close up 
but out of sight in rear. 

Messages were relayed to the Headquarters 
Ship from our own beach headquarters, and 
also on the beach there was a_ special 
“Phantom” (see After the Baitle No. 4, page 
47) link which sent all messages direct to 
Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten. the Chief 
of Combined Operations. 

So far so good. But I was desperately 
anxious to know how Lovat’s main assult force 
was getting on in their wide detour round the 
flank. We had been unable to get them on the 
air and did not even know if they had got 
ashore all right. Otherwise it would be our 
task also to carry out the assault on the battery 
at 6.30 a.m. after the cannon fighters had 
raked it with their guns at 6.28 a.m. 

The German mortar fire was becoming 
heavier. and the forward position more 
precarious. when [| received a signal that we 
were in touch with Lovai's party. They were 
now actually in their forming-up position 
behind the battery. By this time our 3-inch 
mortar communications had got going and the 
mortar came into action with a heartening 
crash. 

At 6.25 a.m. we deluged the whole battery 
area with smoke and saw the cannon fighters 
roar in for their two-minute strike at 6.28 a.m. 

Then we saw the Very-light signal for the 
assault and. according to plan, withdrew to 
the defensive perimeter round the gully. The 
whole Commando had to re-embark from this 
exit and it had to be held at all costs. 


ORANGE 2 BEACH 

While Group 1 under that fierce soldier, 
Mills-Roberts, were thus engaging the full 
attention of the battery and its defenders, 
Lovat at the head of Group 2 was fulfilling his 
part of the plan. The group was put punc- 
tually ashore at the mouth of the Saane at 4.30 
a.m. from five assault landing craft. with one 
support landing craft to give covering fire. ‘ A" 
Troop encountered heavy wire on the beach 
which they crossed by flinging rabbit netting 

ver it> but lost four men in so doing. Thev 
pushed on under Lieutenant A. S. S. Veasey, 
scaled the cliff with the aid of tubular ladders, 
and rushed the main detences, two pill boxes 
One of them was empty. and the garrison of 
the other was killed with grenades. Trooper 
W. Finney won the Military Medal for 
climbing a neighbouring telegraph pole and. 
regardless of the bullets fired at him which 
repeatedly struck the pole, cut the wires. 
Eight more casualties were caused by German 
mortar fire, but those serving the mortars 
suddenly lengthened the range, presumably to 
engage the landing craft now making oul to 
sea to join the boat pool before returning to 
pick up the Commando Iater. The fire of the 
defence was also diverted against three Boston 
ight bombers which passed overhead at that 
ime. In a few minutes Lovat'’s men were over 
the wire, and avoiding a minefield obligingly 
marked with a notice in French and German, 
formed up and in accordance with the plan 
began their adyance at the double along the 
left bank of the Saane. The going, mostly 
through long grass. was heavy, for the river 
had overflowed its banks. By now it was broad 
daylight and they could hear the fierce 
crackling of small arms fire to their left, where 
Group 1 was absorbing the energies of the 
enemy. A sheet of flame flickering above the 
trees of the wood followed by the roar of an 
explosion encouraged them. Something had 
happened to the guns they were about to 
attack. 

On reaching the wood of Blanemenil le Bas, 
*B’ and ‘F’ Troops. still following the plan. 
took different routes to the area where they 
were to form up for the assault. ‘B’ Troop 
kept inside the edge of the wood and then 
moving by twos and threes through an or- 
chard, reached the wire marking the 
perimeter of the battery. Here they advanced 
more slowly with the use of smoke fired from 
mortar bombs, and here they stalked and 
silenced an enemy machine-gun. Ninety-five 
minutes past zero hour they reported them- 
selves in position for the final charge. 

*F’ Troop had also reached the assault line. 
At the corner of the perimeter they en- 
countered about thirty-five Stosstruppe. 
German assault troops, forming part of the 


battery's garrison. These were forming up in 
the courtyard of a farmhouse with the ap 
parent intention of delivering a counter-attack 


on Mills-Roberts and Group 1. They were 
wiped out by Tommy-gun fire. The German 

were now thoroughly roused and making a 
vigorous resistance. }t was here that Captain 
R. G. Pettiward (Bedfordshire and Hertford 
shire Regiment), the troop leader. was killed 
and with him Lieutenant J. A. Macdonald 
(Royal Dragoons). A sergeant took over the 
command. but had hardly moved forward 
when he. too, fell dead. At this critical 
moment Major P. A. Porteous (Royal Ar- 
tillery), the liaison officer between the two 
groups. appeared and at once took charge. A 
German rushed at him and shot him through 
the hand. Major Porteous killed his opponent 
with the other, and then prepared to lead the 
charge. A few yards away Company Sergeant 
Major W. R. Stockdale had hall of one of his 
feet blown off. but continued to engage the 
enemy with his rifle, sitting on the ground 


During this hand-to-hand combat, Spitfires 


of No. [29 Squadron delivered a low level 
attack on the battery with cannon. Some of 
their fire struck the houses nearby. in which a 
number of Commando soldiers and three men 
of the 1st US Ranger Battalion were engaged 
in ¥igorously sniping the enemy 


Top: Orange 2 beach with the outlet of the 
River Sanne as it is today. Right: The 
remains of the barn from which the 
Commando sniped at the battery. Below: 
Lord Lovat advanced up the left bank of 
the River Sanne to the rear of the battery. 


A hundre nutes after he had landed 
Lovat gave the signal for the assault by firing a 
cluster of white Very lights. Mills-Roberts a 

nec deluged the battery with smoke and then 
eased fire. The two Troops went in with th 
bayonet. "F’ Troop being led by Porteous who 
was the first man to rcach the guns. across one 
of which he fell, shot through the thighs. H 
gallantry that day won him the Victoria Cross. 
The gun crews were bombed. shot or 
bayoneted, and during the melee some of 
them were observed to kick in the faces of th 
wounded Commando soldiers lying on th 
ground. After this, no prisoners were added to 
hose few already taken, among whom was th 
white-capped cook. Two German officers. one 
of them thought to be the battery commander. 
carried on a running fight with pistols till 
they, too, mei their end, and in a short tim 
the only living persons beside the guns were 
he victorious men of No. 4 Commando. 

While the demolition squads got to work, 
blowing the breech blocks of each gun t 
pieces. a number of pill boxcs were assaulted 
in turn, and the ettorts of isolated snipers 
neutralized by smoke generators. When the 
last gun was destroyed, the bodies of those 


Commando soldiers who had fallen in action 
were lified up and laid beneath the battery 
flag staff. and the Union Jack was then run up 
over the British dead 
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The remains of the bunkers of the ‘Hess’ battery blown up by the Commandos, 
photographed in February 1974. 
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The 28 German soldiers killed in the course As 
of the action were buried at Varangeville next now occupy the site ¢ 
to the village cemerery—on the eve of 


our aerial photographs show, new house: 
he s battery. 
shelier-bunkers bk 


{Dieppe'’s north of the road. The 


nt 
Word that the battery had been completely final liberation the wooden crosses marking — up by the commandos rernain to mark the site. 


out did not reach the German Regi- the graves were stolen. In November 1960. the However, Brigadier Mills-Roberts kindly 
LHQ at Quibervill until 10.00 a.m. The German War Graves Commission recovered indicated on our photographs the position of 
airmen, sailors yee observation nH gunners in the unmarked remains which were reburied in the guns, flak tower and site where the 

7 C the German War Cemetery at Champigny-St.-. German Stoss! » attacked, together 
Andre. with the pos! advanced battie HQ. 
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Left: Blue beach at Puys is almost un- 
changed today from when the Royal 
Regiment of Canada landed. Below: 
Remains of the wire barricades on Puys 
beach, February 1974 


4 the ends of the sea wall. The two 
s, from the small road above the sea 
i, had been stuffed full of 
. Pill boxes had been built into the sea 
wall and the cliff at either end. 

It was appreciated before the attack that 
such defences could only be taken by surprise, 
as once the g' active, the whole beach 


stairway 
| to the 


e hun yards wide 
their fire. 
a wall 
The Royal Regiment of Canada was 
lect cted for this attack. Unfortunately one 


Gehian soldier asleep in one of the houses 
which back the valley. heard the firing as No. 
3 Commando was intercepted to the east, ran 
down in his nightshirt to his gun and began 
firing. This aw aken ed the other defenders who 


he beach. In the 


bombs on the houses on the left-hand cliff. 
Aircratt were attacking the clitf defences and 
attempting to lay smoke screens. With 
Lieutenant Patterson hit as he attempted to 
place the explosive, Captain Sinclair carried 
on and managed to blow a gap. Corporal Eltis 
imniediately went through and crawled inland 
through some bushes. On the right of the 
beach where another company had escaped 
complete annihilation, being sheltered by the 
clift, Lieutenant-Colonel Catto with his 
company worked for forty minutes to cut a 
gap in the wire. Then leading a small band of 
men he reached the first houses on the right. 
This action, even though by a small group, 
secmed to unnerve the defending Germans, 
who until then were plastering the beach with 
automatic fire, mortars and hurling grenades 
from the cliff top. They captured several 
houses, overwhelming a group of Germans 
firing on the beach. The German fire 
slackened trom this quarter and in taking a 
detour to avoid a German patrol Lieutenant- 
Colonel Catto found his group only one 
hundred yards from one of their objectives. 
Alone, however, Colonel Catto decided he 
could accomplish nothing further that side 
and at 7.00 a.m. attempted to return to the 
beach. Likewise on the left Corporal Ellis had 
entered the first houses on his side but his rifle 
was little use against the machine guns of the 
Germans. He crawled back to the beach to 
tind a shambles of dead and dying soldiers at 
the foot of the sea wall. Probably less than one 
hundred men remained ative at Puys. More 
aircraft attacked the cliff defences as the first 
of several attempts was made to take the men 
off. 

The first landing craft trying to evacuate 
men was hit repeatedly as it approached the 
beach and then a direct hit capsized her. More 
attempts were made during the morning but 
out of the 27 officers and 516 men that had 
landed only 3 officers and S7 men returned 


The Canadians on Puys beach began to 
surrender at 9.30 a.m. and the firing ceased 
about 10.50 a.m. Collection of the wounded 
proceeded into the early hours of the following 
day. The Germans had suffered two dead and 
nine wounded—I52 Canadians had been 
killed. The Germans captured six heavy and 
16 light mortars, jour machine guns, 62 sub 
machine guns. [2 anti-tank guns and 304 
rifles. 

Captain Huyhes-Halleit, the naval force 
commander, wrote in his report that because 
of the disaster at Puys ‘this was the main cause 
of the failure of the military plan’. The 
Germans recognised the tmportance of this 
victory and the following day Field-Marshal 
Sperrle arrived to present twenty-rune awards 
to the defenders at Puys. 

Remains of the wire defences remain at Puys 


today, stretching from the beach to the cliff 
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top. The editor was kindly shown the house on 
the cliff-top from where the most devastating 


fire came and the machine yun emplacement 


now in the gurden of the house from which it is 
believed the corporal in the nightshirt alerted 
the defences with his machine-gun 
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Above: Puys beach photographed by the 
Canadians wn March 1946. Obstacles stil! 
litter the roadway after being cleared from 
the beach. (Public Archives of Canada) 


wd 


Above: After the battle. The beach with dead Canadians heaped behind the sea wall, a 
scene from a German cine-film (IWM). Below: The beach today. The wire visible in the 
above photograph has been removed from the stairway, the house overlooking the 
beach, repaired and now occupied by a retired British Army officer. A memorial has been 


built on the pillbox overlooking the beach. 
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Pourville 
Green beach 


The mos 
Pourville 
western ‘Hindenburg’ h 
nearby radar station and a fortifi 
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e first assault was to be made by the 
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‘C’ Company rushed straight into Pourville 
and within twenty minutes alter a short, sharp 
light had killed fitteen Germans and taken the 
villa e. One platoon up from was holding out 
é a counter . whilst another 
moved to the righ hill to attack ‘La 
Maison Blanch fied house over. 
look e beach and key to the defence of 
the right flank. This platoon met determined 
fire from the defenders but. commanded by 
Lieutenant Mcllveen. they rushed the position 
and within ten minutes had captured 
house and killed the dete ; 
anwhile Companie and ‘D’ led by 
& I Merritt, CO of the South 
E ment. pushed through 

le. Th el snipers all the way and 
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Top: Green beach at Pourville photographed by the Canadians in 1946 (Public Archives 
of Canada). Above: Photographed by the editor in 1974. Below: In 1946, La Maison 
Blanche dominated the beach and the bumt out casino. Beach obstructions have been 
cleared, the small ones called Hedgehogs the larger ones Element ‘C’ (Public Archives of 
Canada). 


Top left: German officers listen to 
Generalfieldmarshall von Rundstedt (3rd 
from left) German C in C West who has 
visited Pourville after the battle (Bun- 
desarchiv) and our comparison, above 
left, today. Note the flooded area on the 
left and the road block. Top right: The site 
of the radar station on the cliff top (with 
M. Colle’s new house) looking across the 
golf course to the site of Quatre Vents 
Farm. Above: The school which now 
occupies the site of the farm 


Above: The Canadian Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King unveils the first memorial at 
Pourville on August 21, 1946 (Associated Press). A new memorial has since been erected 
across the road and the original one seen in our comparison photograph is very 
dilapidated. La Maison Blanche still overlooks the beach. 


the Germans were covering with machine gun 
tire. As inspiration to his men, the Colonel 
walked openly across the bridge. rallied his 
men who followed, and prepared to attack 
Quatre Vents Farm. A line of pill-boxes 
defended the perimeter and after an hour's 
fierce fighting, Colonel Merritt could make no 
headway against the well-dug-in Germans. 
One enemy position was taken after a gallant 
attack by Private Fenner, but time was 
running ou 

After a successful landing the follow-up 
troops at Pourville—the Cameron High- 
landers of Canada—approached the beach 30 
minutes later. In the leading craft a piper 
played ‘Wi a Hundred Pipers’ as the landing 
craft came steadily on. 

Vhey charged across the beach, the music of 
the pipes in their ears. and gained the cliffs. 
‘Their goal was the German aerodrome at St. 
Aubin and further on the German HQ at 
Arques-la-Bataille. In these attacks they were 
© co-operate with tanks advancing trom 
Dieppe. As we know, the attack at Dieppe 
failed to clear the town and the tanks had not 
got further than the promenade 

The Camerons moved through Pourville 
and the Bas de Hautot wood, but when the 
tanks failed to appear by 9.00 a.m., it was time 
to return to Pourville beach as the landing 
raft were due at 10.00 a.m. to take them off. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Merritt was awarded 
the Victoria Cross for his heroism at Pourville 
and compared with the other beaches the 
evacuation was the most successful, 625 men 
out of the 1,026 that landed. 

La Matson Blanche, used as a German 
mess, was repaired after the fighting and still 
dominates the beach at Pourville. A school has 
now been built on the site of Quatre Vents 
Farm 

Because of later defences built in the area 
one can be misled when tracing the cori- 
structions existing in 1942. In searching for 
the stte of the radar station, the editor was 
shown a radar station constructed after the 
raid on the golf course. However, the original 
site hus been excavated by Monsieur Colle on 
land he has bought on the cliff-top between 
Dieppe and Pourville. This land contains two 
post-1942 underground two-storey bunkers 
which M. Colle kindly showed us. He plans to 
open a museum in them and has amassed an 
wunpressive collection of exhibits including a 
Schwimwagen, Kubelwagen, several motor 
‘ycles, guns, uniforms and equipment. Al the 
back of his house he discovered a caved-in 
bunker which had been blown by the Ger- 
mans. After excavation. he jacked up the rooj. 
and has shored it up with new concrete pillars. 
In one corner, blown there by the explosion, 
’ r valves and other electrical wems all dated 


1941, The concrete ptt where the giant 
Fm ya radar aerial was mounted still remains 
on the chff-top 
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Above: Troops of the South Saskatchewan Regiment who took part in the crossing of 
‘Merntt Bridge’ in August 1942 revisit the bridge on September 4, 1944. Left: Colone! 
Merritt (Public Archives of Canada). 


Above: After the raid the Germans are hard at work building fortifications — this pillbox 
is just opposite the radar station (Bundesarchiv). Today it is used to store garden im- 
plements. 


German troops are congratulated on their part in the defence. 
Left: At the pillbox construction and below, on the opposite side 
of the road, at the radar station, one of the Canadian objectives 
(Bundesarchiv). Our comparison pictures were taken in May 
1974. 


Above: The radar control post excavated by M. Colle behind his 
house where he found the valves below, photographed by the 
editor. 
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The main assault 


Red & White 
beaches 


The main beach at Dieppe forms a natural 
amphitheatre, bordered at each end by cliffs 
honeycombed with caves. The Germans had 
converted these to gun positions which en- 
filaded the beach from either end. All along 
he centre, between the cliffs were a line of 
hotets and buildings which had been fortified 
by the Germans. At the eastern end were 
docks; in the centre was a tobacco factory and 
at the western end of the promenade, the 
casino building had been camouflaged and 
fortified as a strongpoint. 

The pebble beach was backed by a sea wall 
which varied between two and ten feet in 
height. This was lined with coils of barbed 
wire behind which Forward Observation 
officers were dug in shelters like prompters at 
the front of a stage, which, in fact, is a perfect 
description of the Dieppe beach—a stage 
awaiting the actors. 

In Dieppe itself it was intended to destroy 
enemy defences, dock and rail installations 
and petrol dumps. German invasion barges 
were to be captured and it was hoped some 
prisoners could he taken. 

Red beach on the eastern half of the 
esplanade was to be attacked by Essex 
Scottish Regiment and the Royal Hamilton 
Light Infantry was to go in on White Beach. 

Unlike the subsequent D-Day invasion 
whose planning benefitted immeasurably 
from the, Dieppe raid), there was to be no 
large-scale bombing before the attack. It was 
hoped to achieve tactical surprise by a quiet 
approach, which would be preceded at the last 
moment by a short. furious attack by aircraft 
on the headlands and hotels and by the laying 
of smoke screens. The air attack began at 5.10 
a.m. and at 5.23 a.m. the Canadians landed, 

A tremendous fire greeted the Royal 
Hamiltons as they approached the beaches. 
Few of the cnemy guns had been put out of 
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Top: Dieppe, February 1974 with White 
beach in the foreground. 

Above: The wreckage on White beach 
August 19, 1942 (Bundesarchiv) 

Left: A Boston flies over Dieppe during the 
raid. Smoke can be seen coming from the 
burning tobacco factory (IWM). 
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action and from the cliffs a deluge of heavy 
and medium machine gun fire swept the craft. 
Near the casino four 3.7 cm and one 4.7 cm 
guns fired over open sights and a 10.5 cm 
howitzer added to the havoc and confusion. 

Within ten minutes of the touchdown. 
many of the attackers had been killed whilst 
still on the beach or sheltering behind the sea 
wall. German snipers on the hotel rooftops 
were extremely proficient in picking off the 
officers and NCOs. 

Those who were still alive began to fight 
back, but with rifles and Brens against 
cannons and mortars. The wire was breached 
and five Churchill tanks which had Janded in 
the first wave managed to climb the sea wall. 
A sixth climbed the steps to the casino. Now 
on the promenade two began shelling machine 
gun posts and gun positions on the west head- 
land whilst three moved off at high speed 
along the Boulevard Marechal Foch (which 
runs behind the sea wall). The Churchill that 
had climbed the casino steps got trapped in a 


tank obstacle and all its crew were killed. Four 
more disabled tanks remained on the beach. 
from which three more were still firing but 
with stopped engines. 

When the tanks crossed the sea wall, small 
groups of men managed to follow, with the 
casino as the first objective. Another group 
managed to enter the town. All the aircrafi 
strafed the headlands which were hidden by 
smoke-screens but at six o'clock the smoke 
cleared just as the second wave of tank land- 
ing craft was approaching the beach. The 
formidable fire from the hidden guns in the 
caves, invulnerable to air attack and un- 
suspected in the advance planning, met them 
with full force. A gun boat, Locust, was 
preparing to lead the way into the harbour, 
but her fire together with that of the escorting 
destroyers was insufficient to stem the Ger 
man defences. 

On White Beach, the western end of the 
promenade, the Essex Scottish Regiment. 
Janding nearer the casino, met an equally 


Above: Aircraft fly over the heavy AA 
guns on the Eastern headland (Bun- 
desarchiv). Bottom: The White Ensign 
flies over these dead Canadians but it was 
soon ‘trophied’ by this German soldier 
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Above: The moment of surrender, taken from a German cine-film. 
Canadians are being escorted from the beach (IWM). 


hundred men were trapped, and put up an 
impossible fight against the overwhelming 
detences. They had landed on the wreckage on 
White Beach instead of the intended Red 
Reach, and sheltered behind knocked-out 
tanks or what meagre shelter the shingle 
offered 


However, the landing of reinforcements had 
caused a diversion, and whilst it was 
progress, the Roval Hanultons under Captain 
Hill pressed home their attack on the C 
They were reinforced by small parties of 
Fusilicrs Mont-Royal who had succeeded ir 
crossing the beach. By 7.20 am. the Casino 

had fallen to attacks from the front. by 

Captain Hill and C.S.M. Stewart, and the 
rear by Sergeant Hickson and some sappers 
who promptly blew up the German guns. 

The Casino was then prepared lor defence 
by Major Lazier who was joined by Brigadier 
Southam from his precarious command post 
under the sea wall. 

Captain Hill. C.S.M. Stewart and Sergeant 
Hickson then all moved into the town leading 
small parties. Both the theatre and Church ol 
St. Remy were reached and some tanks had 
reached the town from the promenade. The 
tobacco lactory was set on fire by the destroyer 
Albrighton and the gas works reached by a 
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Roya Marine Commandos be -gan the run in to 
the beach. As they emerged from the outer 
smoke screcn protecting the ships lying off 
shore. they were met by the same incredib 
fierce fusillade which had greeted the ether 
troops who had preceded them. The Ger- 
mans. now believing this to be a major In 
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From the same German film. Below left: With the tobacco factory 
in the background, troops discard their equipment (IWM). Below: 
They then march past the casino and into the town (WM). 
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Above left: A German gives first-aid to the wounded in front of 
the Boulevard de Verdun (Bundesarchiv). Above: 1974. The grass 
has been mowed — who would realise what once happened on 
the edge of the football pitch! 
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Above: After leaving the sea-front, the prisoners continue along the Rue de Sygogne 
(I1WM), a road which has changed little over 30 years. 
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Above: The prisoners then pass the Rue de la Barre (| WM) 


Today the prisoners have gone, the Boucherie still remains, 
although, like Dieppe, under different management 
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Left and above: Other Canadians are marched to the rear 
alongside the Bassin de Paris (Bundesarchiv). By 1974, the cranes 
had been thinned out and a new warehouse constructed 


Left and above: Further inland they move past German NCO 
barracks on the Rue Gambetta (Bundesarchiv). Little did the 
prisoners know that the same road would later be called Avenue 
des Canadiens 


Left and above: Those prisoners who were wounded were taken 
to Dieppe Hospital. A white coated doctor can be seen in the i 
background (IWM). Today a solitary Frenchman limps in for | 
treatment. | 


Left: Lieutenant-Colone! Andrews who was in charge of the 14th 
Canadian Army Tank Battalion died after his tank sank leaving its 
pennant flying (WM). Above: After the battle a German is seen | 
removing the pennant (Bundesarchiv). 1 


On Red and White beaches even fiercer 
hatrle was waged during the evacuation. The 
Casino and theatre had been held all morning 
and served as a base for several parties of men 
who ventured into the town. 

Vhe Luttwafle had by now appeared in 
lorce and, although almost powerless to in- 
tervenc in the ground battle. fought with the 
RAF and against a barrage of fire put up by 
the naval craft. Several RAF aircratt were shot 
down in error and 113 pilots were killed or 
missing. [n the final score-sheet the RAF had 
flown 2617 sorties and fost 106 aircraft (88 
Spitfires) and the Germans a conlirmed loss of 


48 aircraft. 
At 11.06 a.m. the landing craft reached the 


shore and throughout the continuous heavy 
fire from the Germans, one thousand men had 
been taken off by the time the last craft lelt at 
12.20 p.m. Of the Fusiliers Mont Royal, 
trapped under the west headland, 288 men, ol 
which one hundred were wounded, surren- 
dered. 

Figures for exact losses in the Dieppe 
operation vary considerably. Colonef C. P. 
Stacey. the official Candian historian. records 
that the British Army had 14 killed and 128 
missing or prisoners; the Royal Marines 3] 
killed and 69 prisoners, and the Royal Navy 75 
killed and 269 missing. The Canadians, who 
suffered the most gricvous loss, confirmed 907 
men killed and 1,874 taken prisoner. Of the 
4,963 Canadians who took part in the raid, 
only 2,210 returned, of whom 586 were 
wounded. A destroyer and 33 other vessels 
were lost. The Army lost 28 Churchill tanks 
and thirteen other vehicles. The Germans lost 
345 men killed and 268 wounded. Four 
prisoners were brought back by men of No. 4 
Commando. 


In spite of Hitler's directives in 1944 that 
the coastal fortresses of France were to be 
defended to the lust man, Dieppe was 
evacuated without a fight on August 30/31, 
1944. Most of the damage to be seen today can 
therefore be attributed to the 1942 raid. 
However, many block-houses and casemates 
were constructed after the raid which can 
easily be confused with those existing when 
the raid took place. 

The AA gun emplacement on the eastern 
headland ‘Bismarck’ remains although 
damaged. Likewtse the site of the ‘Rommel’ 
battery No. 8/302 can be seen and parts of 
‘Goering’ battery No. 7/302 near the site of 
Les Quatre Vents Farm 

fhe Germans had commenced destroying 
the Casino a week before the attack, 
presumably because they felt it could be 
vulnerable to capture from the sea, as proved 
correct. By August 19 they had only 
demolished the south-west corner—after the 
raid the Germans finished the demolition. The 
new Casino now lies back in line with the sea- 
front hotels. The tobacco factory burnt out 
during the raid was never rebuilt and stood 
approximately on the site of the present-day 
Hotel Aguado 

A Renault model 1716 tank had been 
placed on the quayside by the Germans as a 
static defence covering the easiern end of the 
beach. lis 37mm gun fired 90 armour-piercing 
shells and 95 H.E. shells, one lucky hit piercing 
Sime of armour plate of the engine of one of 
the Churchills. After the German crew had 
exhaused their ammunition they later received 
the surrender of a dozen Canadians. The 
turret of the tank has been obtained by 
Monsieur Colle for his museum—when we saw 
it it was lying in his back garden. 


Top: The battle is over and a German 
officer instructs an NCO as the Canadians 
are matched from the beach at Dieppe 
(IWM). Centre: In many cases, the pebble 
beach proved too much for the Churchill 
tanks. (Bundesarchiv). Right: The beach 
today 


After the raid was over. 10 million francs 
was offered by the Germans to the inhabitants 
of Dieppe for rhe losses they had suffered. 

Monsieur Levasseur. Mayor of Dieppe, 
pressed in addition for the release of French 
soldiers from the Dieppe area captured in 
1940. In the exhilaration of their victory the 
Germans were prepared to make a gesture, 
and Hitler gave his consent. The official 
communique read, ‘The behaviour of the 
French population has been more than 


correct. Despite the losses suffered. they aided 
the German troops tn their combat, rendering 


services of all kinds. They put our fires. at- 
tended the wounded and provided the 
combatants with food and = drink. In 
recognition of this behaviour, the French 
prisoners of war domiciled in the localities of 
the Dieppe sector of combat will be liberated. 
On August 24, 1942. Marshall Petain and 
Pierre Laval. heads of the French Govern- 
ment, conveyed ‘to the German High Com- 
mand in France our congratulations on the 
success achieved by the German troops, who. 
by their defence, achieved a rapid clearing of 
French soil 
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Left and above: German infantry on the Boulevard de Verdun 


passing the Hafen Kommandatur — the port area HQ (Bun- 
desarchiv). Today the same building houses the Berry School. 


Left: These Germans are examining a Daimler scout car aban- 
doned on the beach (Bundesarchiv). Above: Although the sea 
wall has been altered, by careful matching with those buildings 
that remain, an exact comparison is possible. 
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Left: The tobacco factory fire is out and the Germans are using 
‘Bert’ to tow stranded Churchills from the beach (Bundesarchiv) 

Above: The Hotel Aguado now replaces the factory which was 
never rebuilt. 


Left: The Germans must have worked ‘Bert’ too hard as It is now 
stranded minus the right-hand track beside the casino (Bun- 
desarchiv). Above: The casino, demolished by the Germans after 
the raid, was subsequently rebuilt in line with the other sea front 
buildings 


THE VICTORS 


Top: German officers on the battlefield amongst the debris of war 
(Bundesarchiv). Above: Germans march along the Rue Claude 
Groulard to bury their dead (IWM) with our comparison taken 
from the same front door. 
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Below: Canadians marching into captivity. The location of this 
picture was difficult to find being captioned Dieppe but actually 
Rue Jeanne d’Arc_ in Rouen, 40 miles away! (Bundesarchiv) 
Today the tram lines are replaced with parking meters 


May 10, 1940 
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s constructed before 1914 had ringed 
Liege during the st World War, but had 
been hammered into submission by un- 
precedentedly large German siege guns. In 
spite of this, construction of further forts was 
planned after 1918, and in 1932-35 Fort Eben 
Emael was constructed, 15 miles north of 
f nically using some German labour. 
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Top: Leaders of the Glider attack on Fort Eben-Emael after being decorated by Hitler L-R 
Leutnant Delica, Oberleutnant Witzig, Hauptmann Koch, Oberleutnant Zierach, 


Leutnant Ringler, Leutnant Messner, Oberleutnant Kies, Oberleutnant Altmann, 
Oberarzt Dr. Jager (Bundesarchiv). 


Above: Glider training at Hildesheim near Hanover. 


Above: An Abstandsladung H.15 12.5kg 
hollow demolition charge containing 9kg 
of explosive which could blast a hole 
through 7 inches of steel. The indentations 
and holes made by the charges are visible 
today on nearly all of the fort's observation 
cupola’s (IWM). 


underground fortress. It measures 900 metres 
from north to south and 800 metres is the 
greatest width from east to west, that is, over 
half a mile in diameter. The Albert Canal. 
which at this point is 60 metres above sea 
level, runs along one side, forming a great 
moat reminiscent of the forts one played with 
as a child. A smaller moat was dug between 
the canal and Block IT from which point an 
anti-tank ditch surrounds the rest of the fort, 
where the concrete wall is about 10-12 leet 
high 

The defences fell into two categories. and 
were called by the Belgians Ist Battery and 
2nd Battery. The original Belgian nomen 
clature has been used on the photograph but 
the Germans had their own numbers for each 
installation. The map of the fort is reproduced 
from the original German intelligence with 
their numbers in italic (note the armament of 
VISE | is incorrectly stated), but it is useful 
as it shows the different directions of fire from 
the fixed guns. In the following description 
the German numbers are in brackets. 

The Ist Battery could be called the long 
range battery as it controlled the four triple 
7Smm gun installations MAASTRICHT 1 & 2 
(12 & 18) ranged on the exits of Maastricht in 
the north, and VISE 1 & 2 (26 & 9) on the 
exits of Vise to the south of the fort. It also 
controlled two retractable, revolving turrets 
each with two 75mm rapid-fire guns, Coupole 
NORD (31) and Coupole SUD (23). Almost in 
the centre of the fort was Coupole 120 (24), a 
revolving but not retractable dome with twit 
120mm guns (pictured on the back cover). 

The 2nd Battery was intended for detence of 
the fort itself, the seven block houses set in the 
surrounding anti-tank wall, Block I (3) which 
contained the entry gate, Block II (4), Block 
1V (30), Block V (23), Block VI (6). These 
each contained a 60mm anti-tank gun plus 
two machine guns and searchlights. Canal 
NORD (17) and Canal SUD (35), the latter 
constructed particularly for the defence of the 
Meuse Canal locks. faced the Albert Canal 
almosi at water level. These two, together with 
Blocks | & II, [TV and VI, were also armed 
with grenade throwers and had armoured 
obseryation domes. Finally Mi-NORD (19) 
and Mi-SUD (13), positioned on top of the 
fort, were equipped with machine guns and 
searchlights. 


None of the casemates were protected by 
surface trenches. and no precautions had been 
taken on the large, flat top surface of the 
fortress either with mines or wire barricades to 
prevent landings from the air. An air landing 
had obviously not been expected and only one 
small anti-aircraft battery was situated on the 
south side (29). 

All the individual blockhouses were linked 
by 7 kilometres of underground tunnels with 
gas locks, beneath which were situated the 
barrack accommodation for the garrison. 
Entry was through Block I in which a 
collapsible drawbridge was coustructed to trap 
a tank trying to enter the fort. The garrison 


Above: The editor's son gives a com- 
parison of the height of the anti-tank wall 
of the fort between Block V & Vi. 


totalled 1,200 men, but when the attack came 
500 men were billeted in the village of Wonck 
and because of the suddenness of the attack, 
could not be recalled in time, leaving about 
700 men to man the defences. The Belgian 
Commander was Major Jottrand. 

Needless to say, the entire fort could be 
closed off from the outside world and be self- 
sufficient, with electricity generators. water 
pumps, kitchens, washrooms, showers, 
hospital, fuel tanks and ammunition. 
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THE PLAN 


The von Manstein plan, adopted for the 
‘Blitzkrieg’ attack on France, planned for a 
breakthrough at Sedan. Hitler himself in 
cluded the capture of Fort Eben-Emael on 
October 9, 1939. As the rapid advance also 
depended on the capture of two bridges over 
the Albert Canal near Maastricht at 
Vroenhaven and Veltwezelt, these were added 
to the plan. A third bridge al Kanne. only one 
kilometre north of the fort, was also con- 
sidered important for the supporting ground 
attack on the fort. Our story concerns the 
attack on the fort itself. 

The German troops taking part (glider- 
borne for the fort, parachutists for the 
bridges) trained for six months at Hildesheim 
near Hanover in Germany without knowing 
the name of the intended target. Training 
moved to the Sudetenland where practice 
attacks were carried out on fortifications, and 
explosives were tested at Gleiwitz in Poland. 
The complete operation was commanded by 
Hauptmann Koch, giving the unit the title 
STURMABTEILUNG KOCH (Koch Storm 
Detachment). Oberleutnant Rudolf Witzig 
was to command the commando detachment 
of the Parachute Infantry Battalion entrusted 
with the attack on the fort itself. 


Above: The retracted dome of Coupole NORD showing the impression from the hollow 
charge as it is today. Below left: Kanne bridge blown up by the Belgians before the 
Germans reached it {Bundesarchiv). Below: The bow-string type bridge which replaced 


the one destroyed (J. Wesly-Paalman). 


THE ATTACK (All times are German) 


The Sturmabteilung Koch was alerted at 
7.30 p.m. on May 9, 1940. It proceeded to two 
Cologne airfields at Ostheim and Butzweiler. 
hof where their gliders were stored under 
guard. Take-off was planned for 4.30 a.m 
German time (3.30 a.m. in Belgium) with the 
idea of landing silently at 5.25 a.m.. five 
minutes before German troops crossed the 
frontier and therefore with complete surprise. 
Eleven gliders had been loaded with 86 men. 
Each scction of seven or eight men were to 
capture two emplacements each. 

The gliders which crossed the frontier at 
4.40 a.m. at 2.500 metres, were released at 
{1,800 metres at which height the freight 
gliders used (DFS 230s) could glide nearly 20 
kilometres to their objective. Unfortunately 
the tow-rope broke on Oberleutnant Witzig’s 
glider and he arrived at the fort three hours 
late. Another glider force-landed at Duren 
(their target was VISE 1)—these commandos 
joined the ground forces and later reached the 
Albert Canal. having crossed the Meuse at 
Maastricht. 

In the absence of Oberleutnant Witzig, 
Hauptfeldwebel Wenzel took charge. At 5.05 
a.m. the fort’s anti-aircraft defences spotted 
the gliders but didn’t open fire until 5.20 
a.m., just as the gliders were landing. The fire 
proved ineffective and, powerless in a ground 
role, the battery was immediately captured 

The troop in glider & were to attack both the 
barrack hut (25) and Coupole NORD. Their 
glider was hit by machine-gun fire, and 
casualties had been sustained by the time it 
landed between the hut and Coupole NORD. 
Whilst the occupants of the barracks were 
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pinned down by machine-gun fire. the cupola 
of Coupole NORD was attacked with two 
consecutive SOkg charges. Although these did 
not penetrate the large steel dome, they 
jammed it, and as the Belgians continued to 
fire from the emergency exit, this was blown 
up with a 12.5kg charge and partly buried. 

During the attack proceeding at the same 
time on the barrack hut, three Germans were 
killed. A Feldwebel from Glider S attacked 
the machine-gun cupola of Block TV. The 
remainder of the troops were then pinned 


down and were unable to move to the north 
forested part of the fort until after dark 
The order of priority for the casemates was 
that those which could fire north towards the 
bridges must be attacked first. Two sections 
were sent to the northernmost area to attack 
positions plotted on reconnaisance photo- 
graphs, which, however, proved to be dummy 


The observation cupola of Block [V shows 
the devastating effect the shaped charges 
had on the steel domes. 


positions with tin domes. This left seven 
sections totalling 55 men to attack the 
remaining casemates 

The troop from Glider 3, led by Feldwebel 
Arent, which had landed SO metres from its 
target, attacked MAASTRICHT 1 at 5.25 
am. They blew up an embrasure with a 
12.Skg charge which put out the lights inside 
and killed one man from the recoil of the 
destroyed gun. With suffocating smoke 
penetrating the lift shaft, a second explosion 
rom a S0kg charge put the other guns out of 
ction. The crew retreated down the lift shaft 
and constructed a barrier of beams at the 
bottom which they had completed by 10.31 


ie Above: The site of one of the dummy positions on the North of 
y 4“ the fort. Left: One of the 75mm guns of MAASTRICHT II and 
below the observation cupola 
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MAASTRICHT 2 was attacked a force 
from Glider 1 under Leutnant Delica, who 
began by placing a [2.5kg charge on the end 
gun which blew it back in the casemate 
killing Brigadier Vertbois. This was followed 
with a SOkg charge on the observation dome 

hich killed two Belgians, Marchal and 
David, and threw the interior into complete 
darkness, trapping two soldiers in the signal 
oom. Grenades were thrown down the shaft, 

lling Privates Philippe and Ferrire and 
repulsing Cadet Vanderauwera and an o 
derly, who had attempted to enter the shaft 
Thereafter a girder barrier was constructed at 

.45 a.m. at the foot of the shait. 
Whilst the battle to destroy the two case- 
ates, which could endanger the efforts to 
apture the bridges in the north. was taking 
place, the attack went in on Mi-SUD by men 
from Glider 9 armed with a flame-thrower, 
which had been unoccupied when the glide 
landed 50 metres away. Some wire protected 
this casemate and the sappers had to cut 
through with wire cutters. Just as the Belgian 
soldiers ed through the underground 
passage and began firing a machine gun, the 
gun was attacked with the flame-thrower and 
harges were detonated on the south-west 


Left: The ventilation shaft with 1974 graffiti. Centre: Mi-SUD successfully captured by 
the Germans early in the attack. Above: One of the underground magazines sub 
sequently used for nothing more lethal than potatoes! 
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embrasure and observation dome. The en 
trance was then blown open with a SOkg 
charge. The blockhouse remained in German 
hands until the fort surrendered. 

Glider 4 landed 100 metres away from Mi 
NORD, the embrasures of which were still 
closed. A 1kg charge was thrown through the 
observation dome, whereupon one of the 
machine-guns started firing. A 50kg charge 
was then exploded on the top of the cupola 
and a 12.5kg charge set off against one of the 
machine-gun embrasures. This opening was 
later enlarged with a SOkg charge. The 
defending Belgians were killed at their posts. 

One of the most dangerous positions to the 
attackers was that of Coupole 120. As the 
Belgians manning the anti-aircraft site were 
being marched off at 5.40 a.m., rifle shots 
were fired from its loophole which accidentally 
killed one of the Belgian prisoners. A S0kg 
charge detonated on the huge dome. which 
measured 6 metres in diameter, as an 
ticipated, failed to penetrate it, and instead, 
small 1 kg charges were stuffed up the twin 
barrels to Jam the breech blocks. These were 
set off at 6.15 a.m. but it seems the Belgian 
crew didn’t realise what had happened for 


Above: The Germans proudly stand on top 
of Mi-NORD showing the damage from 
the charges against the machine-gun 
embrasure (Bundesarchiv). Left: Today, 
overgrown and neglected, photographed 
by the editor in Aprit 1974. Below left: The 
foot of the lift shaft of Mi-NORD stilt 
choked with debris from the attack 


when they tried to fire the right-hand pun, 
there was a violent explosion, everyone being 
bowled over, with a suffocating smoke filling 
the firing room—the barrel must have been 
blocked. The men left the turret, and further 
explosions were felt during the morning which 
could have been from the shells from Coupole 
SUD which was firing all round at the at 
tackers. At 10.00 a.m. the crew was ordered to 
open fire again but the order was impossible 
to execute, the turret was out of operation and 


a barrier had to be built at the foot of the 
tunnel. 
Another casemate attacked at about this 


time was VISE L. It will be remembered that 
Glider 2 had to land at Duren and so Glider 5 
had to take on the job. At 6.00 a.m. an ex 
plosion blew off the ventilators inside, and by 
7.00 a.m. the Belgians had to evacuate the 
guns tor lack of air. They returned later and 
started firing, whereupon the Germans had to 
give the guns their attention again by 
detonating Ikg charges at 10.00 a.m. At 11.00 
a.m. the Belgians returned again and found 
only one gun had been put out of action. They 
then began to fire with minimum set fuses 
which made the shells explode just outside the 
barrel, to deter the Germans who we 
assumed fo be waiting outside. At 11.30 a.m 
the position finally had to be abandoned 
VISE 2, similar to VISE 1 in only being able 
to fire to the south and so not of prime im- 
portance to the Germans, was the only for 
tification not attacked by the German saj 
pers. It obtained covering fire to protect i 
from Coupole SUD and Block V and _ als« 
fired minimum fused shells periodically 
Coupole SUD caused the German com- 
mandos the most anxiety. At first they did not 
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Left: The twin 120mm guns of Coupole 
120 now filled with concrete. A 50kg 
shaped charge failed to penetrate the 
dome so 1kg charges were stuffed up the 
barrels! Above: The triple casemate of 
VISE 1 directed at the town of Vise to the 
South of the fort. Right: Close-up of the 
centre 75mm gun. 


pay much attention to it as they thought it wa 
below the level of the top of the fort and could 
not therefore sweep it with fire. A SOkg charge 
detonated on the dome by the team from 
Glide just as it rose had no effect, and 
further attempts by the Glider 1 sapper 
failed. This turret continued to fire at the 
ther casemates in view where sappers were at 
work. also on Eysden village, the Kanne road 
and shrapnel shells set to burst over the fort 
At 9.15 a.m. the Germans called up a Stuka 
attack but as the turret was retracted at the 
ime, it suffered no damage. The turret 

mained in working order until the fort 
urrendered, 


Right: The editor's son gives one a good 
idea of the size of the dome of Coupole 
SUD, still in its raised position. It shows 
remarkably tittle damage from the ‘Stuka‘’ 
attacks and was the one emplacement 
which continued firing throughout the 
battle. Below: German officers examine 
the Coupole SUD dome on which a S0kg 
charge had no effect (Bundesarchiv) 
Inset: The sharp end of Coupole SUD. 
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Left: The bndge over the River Meuse at Maastricht was down 
when the Germans reached it so they crossed in rubber boats 
(IWM). Above. The break is scarcely visible today 


Above left: German troops carrying rubber 
boats advance through Kanne on the East 
side of the Albert Canal by-passing the 
blown bridge (IWM). Above: Only a few 
years ago the bridge over this small stream 
was demolished and the road 
straightened, but the house remains 
unchanged. Left: Canat NORD, built 
almost level with the canal with the 
sideways facing guns now hidden by 
trees, denied a safe crossing to the 
Germans until its observation dome was 
covered with ‘earth. Below: The breach 
mechanism of one of the 75mm guns of 
VISE 2 which was not attacked as it did 
not threaten the German attack. The gun 
could be fired today. 


The attack then had to be taken inside the 
casemates already silenced. All entrances were 
reconnoitred and installations penetrated but 
by this time Belgian artillery was shelling the 
fort and infantry advanced against the 
Germans up the north-west slope which was 
covered in thick undergrowth. The Germans 
had to fall back to the northern part to defend 
themselves. During the night 100kg 
demolition charges were set off in the shafts of 
MAASTRICHT 1. Mi-NORD and Mi-SUD. 

The bridges at Veltwezelt and Vroenhaven 
had been captured intact but at Kanne the 
Belgians had blown the bridge in time. Kanne 
was also covered by fire from Canal NORD. 
The commandos tried to help the troops 
attempting to cross the canal in rubber boats 
by hanging charges from the top of the fort 
and detonating them in front of its ob- 
servation dome. hoping to block the slits. 
During the night the observation cupola and 
the searchlight facing north were buried by 
collapsing the bank from above. 

At 7.00 a.m. the next day the Sst Sapper 
Battalion managed to cross the canal and the 
well-known pictures of the dinghy crossing the 


cutting were taken at this point. They then 
advanced on Block II which, if it could be 
silenced, would leave the north of the fort 
defenceless and enable the whole battalion to 
enter the fortress. The observation dome had 
already had a SOkg charge exploded on it by 
men from Glider 3 and later a 12.5kg from 
Glider 9. A German cameraman was on hand 
to record the attack on this blockhouse, led by 
Feldwebel Portsteffen, which he began with a 
flame-thrower attack. A SOkg charge was 
exploded against the embrasure. killing one 
Belgian soldier and wounding six others, and 
the position silenced. This enahled more 
groups to approach the fort from the west, the 
casemates remaining in action, Coupole SUD 
and Canal NORD and SUD ceased firing, and 
shortly after noon on May 11, a trumpet call 
was heard and a Belgian soldier appeared at 
the entrance of Block I with a white flag—the 
battle was over. 

The fort had only held out for thirty-six 
hours—700 being attacked by 55. The 
Belgians lost 23 dead and 59 wounded, the 
Germans six dead and 1S wounded from the 
55 in the coup-de-main party. 
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Left: After crossing the Meuse river at 
Maastricht, German troops press on down 
Wolfstraat towards Eben-Emael (WM). 
Above: Even the cobbles remain the same 
in 1974. Below: A barge passes Canal 
SUD, the gun ports clearly visible. 


Left: Scenes from a German cine film of the 51st Sapper Battalion crossing the canal 
after passing through Kanne. Top: A shell explodes as they feave the Eastern bank. 
Centre: A charge bursts on Canal NORD. Bottom: They scramble ashore at the Northern 
tip of the fort. Above: Today the left-hand bank of the canal cutting has been removed 
prior to widening the canal. Below: Thick forest now hides the approach to Block If. 


The attack on Block Il. Top left: Feldwebe! Portsteffen begins shattered embrasure photographed in April 1974. Below: The 

the assault with a flame-thrower against the embrasure (IWM German officers on their tour look up to where Feldwebel Port 
p right: He then places a 50kg pole-charge in position (IWM steffen began the attack (Bundesarchiv 

Above: The moment of detonation. (IWM). Above right: The 
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After the battle Oberleutnant Witzig was 
Promoted to Hauptmann and Hitler per- 
sonally decorated the troops that took part. 
The Germans occupied the fort and used tt as 
a machine shop and barracks—they carried 
off to the Atlantic wall five of the six 1,400-volt 
diesel yenerators—one remains today in 
working order. Alterations were started by the 
Germans but never completed. They made no 
attempt to repair the damaged guns. This was 
unknown to the Americans when the 30th 
Infantry Division approached the fort in 
September 1944. It was assumed that the 
Germans would put up a stiff fight and 
whereas the Germans had six months to 
prepare for the attack. the Americans had 
barely that number of days. 

On September £0, with the {3th Cavairy 
Group leading, a delay developed in the air 
attack scheduled to hit the fort. The 
Regimental Commander decided not to wait 
for the planes and press on with the attack— 
luckily his judgement proved correct for by 
7.30 p.m. the 3rd Battalion, led by Lieutenant 
Colonel Paul McCollum had reached and 
entered the fort to find i evacuated. By 
midnight the fort was safely in| American 
hands. Considerable mortar and artillery fire 
had come from the Eastern bank of the canal. 
but Major Leland Lambe was the only 
casualty, It was discovered that six German 
officers with 300 men had evacuated the fort 
as the Americans approached. The Americans 
couldn't understand why the Germans had 
not used the blockhouses and galleries as a 
defence position; perhaps they realised that 
the days of fixed defences were over. 

Finally the fort played tts last role in the war 
during the capture of the Meuse locks—it was 
imperative that these were taken intact as the 
resultant flooding if they had been destroyed 
could have held up the whole Allied left flank. 

A Belgian electrical engineer who had re- 
connected the fighting system tn the fort for 
the Americans after its capture, showed Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel McCollum two tunnels one 
built above the other within the fort. Both led 
to the Albert Canal. the top one being of a size 
that rubber boats could be passed through it 
to an observation balcony above the water 
level of the canal. The lower tunnel, which was 
used for drainage, could only accommodate a 
crawling man. [t was planned to drop boats 
down to men who had crawled through the 
lower tunnel, cross the canal and meet up with 
another group advancing on the other side of 
the canal. At 5.15 p.m. on September 11, a 
squad from Company K under the command 
of Lieutenant Grow of the [05th Engineer 
Battalion worked across the canal in boats 
fowered from the upper tunnel. The Germans 
at the locks were taken by surprise and five 
Germans were captured in charge of the 
demolition charges before these could be 
exploded. 

Because no fighting was necessary to 
capture the fort in 1944, the fort can be seen 
today as tt was when attacked by the Germans 
on May 10, 1940. An earth road now bridges 
the anti-tank ditch between Block IV and V, 
visible in our photograph, and gives easy 
access to the top of the fort. Farmers now 

ultivate crops on its surface, but on the north 
and west the undergrowth which was fairly 
dense in 1940 has now grown to forest 
proportions. Our photographs graphically 
show the effect on the armoured domes of the 
shaped charges, which even if not penetrated 
would shower off splinters inside. There is no 
restriction on viewing any of the outside 
blockhouses, many of which still have the guns 
in place. However. permission must be ob- 
tained to visit the interior and the editor would 
like to record hts thanks and appreciation to 
Colonel Kaisin, Belgian Milttary Attache m 
London, and the Belgtan Minister of Defence 
for arranging vur visit. 

Unfortunately our comparisons of the 
German sappers crossing the canal show the 
left-hand bank missing—as is apparent from 


the aerial photographs. the Belgians are 
widening the canal and have chopped nearf 
100 yards from the cliff along nearly half a 
mile of canal—an impressive feat in itself: A 


memorial has been built outside Block f and a 
memorial plaque to those that died defending 
the fort erected in the entrance. The guns of 
VISE 2 which were undamaged in the attack 
remain well greased and could be fired today. 


A remarkable set of comparison 
photographs of the entrance in Block | 
From top to bottom: 1940. A Belgian 
appears at the entrance with a white flag 
of surrender. 1940. In German occupation 
1944. Under new management, this time 
the Americans. 1974. All quiet on the 
Western front. 


AFTER THE 


BATTLE 
PERSONALITY 


Lieutenant 
Richard Todd 


At the outbreak of WWII, Richard Todd 


was working in the Dundee Repertory 
Company which he had helped to form in 
April 1939. At 20. he had already been to 
rama school and had worked in the theatre 
since leaving school. He was at his flat in 
Broughty Ferry when he heard the announce- 
ment of war being declared and, on the 
following day. went to St. Andrew’s University 
to volunteer. He recalls how, although not a 
member of the university, he bluffed th 
selection unit into thinking that he was; that 
he had obtained Cert A in his school cadet 
orps. which he hadn't; and that he ha 
already been at the university for six months 
studying English! Cert A was the passport to 
being accepted as a potential officer and 
Richard Todd was anxious to get in the war. 
His subterfuge worked, he was enlisted. and 
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he returned to Dundee to await his postinp. 
His prompt volunteering had, however, yo 
him nowhere, as, frustrated, he saw his own 
age group called up before him. He bom 
barded the War Office with letters to no avail 
In May 1940, by now really anxious that he 
would miss the action, his letters became more 
desperate. Then in June 1940 orders cam 
report to Strensall, Yorkshire. home of the 
King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infaniry for 
basic infantry training. 

Officer training followed at Sandhurst. It 
was there in the winter of 1940 that he had a 
lucky escape in a bombing attack. He vividly 
remembers being in an upstairs corridor, 
seeing the bomb come through the roof of the 
building and explode, and then finding 
himself outside in the garden, having been 
blown from the second floor which no longer 
existed. Standing up, he didn't feet too bad 
ust damp all over which he assumed was 
water from the shattered radiators, until in 
torch light he saw he was covered in blood 
from head to foot. The wounds, although 
small, were numerous, and due to a spell in 
hospitat did not pass out as a 2nd Licutenant 
until early in 194] 

He again missed death narrowly when, on 
his passing out celebration in London, he 
could not get into the packed Cafe de Paris 
the usual haunt. so instead went to Hachett's. 
That night 84 people were killed when a bomb 
penetrated the roofs above and burst over the 
dance floor at the Cafe de Paris 

He was posted back to Strensall for a 
turther three months of infantry training and 
Bren gun carrier driving before joining the 
2nd/4th Battalion K.O.¥.L.J. at Diddlington 


Camp, near Swaffham. Norfolk, which he 
describes as ‘a terribly miserable place, miles 
from nowhere in the middle of the forest’. 
Their main task was defence of the airfields in 
the area and Richard Todd put buses 
allocated to them for transport, to good use 
organising regular evening trips to the nearest 
towns for the men. These outings were quickly 
dubbed ‘Todd’s Tours’ 

He was then posted to the most active post 
possible at that time. at Hythe, Kent, in 12 
Corps area, commanded by the then Genera 
B. L. Montgomery. If invasion was to come. it 
would come here, and Todd was put in charge 
of the infantry manning Dymchurch Redoubt. 
a Napoleonic moated fort mounting two six 
inch guns on the edge of the coast. They we 
told that in the event of invasion, their 
position was likely to be a prime target both 
from the air and sea, and also that they were 
to be left on their own to fight to the last m 
whilst the main defence line would be formed 
on the high ground inland. Buses were in 
short supply here, but he soon set eyes on the 
Dymchurch miniature railway which, drive: 
by Royal Engineers, he used for transporting 
his troops to and from nearby Hythe during 
stand-down spells 

It was Montgomery's job at the time to weld 
the partly demoralised troops evacuated from 
Dunkirk with the raw recruits who had not 
seen action. Montgomery put great im 
portance on physical fitness and training, and 
formed the first battle schools using the ful 
realism of live ammunition and grenades. 
Richard Todd attended such a course just 
outside Folkestone in a mansion dubbed "The 
Rat's Castle’ because of its tatty condition 
The course was commanded by Major Bell of 
the Lincolnshire Regiment. He went on the 
first course held for instructors and admits for 
he first time he really learnt what war was all 
about—stamina. exertion, fatigue. dirt 
discomfort, wetness—learning how to live off 
the land and survive in realistic battle cor 
ditions 

In December 1941 he was posted to Iceland 
to join Alabaster Force with the Lst/4th King: 
Own Light Infantry, then undergoing training 
n fighting in Arctic and mountain warfare. 
Norwegians taught them mountain wartar 
and the Canadians arctic survival. Lt. Todd 
was also instructed to set up a local battle 
school along the lines of that in Kent, stafted 
by instructors selected and trained by him 


Top left: Lieutenant Richard Todd, Middle 
East, 1946. Below: Iceland 1942, in charge 
of the battle school at Reydar Fjordhur. 
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Nine months later they were relieved by the 
Americans, in September 1942. equipped 
unlike the British troops who were leaving 
with all comforts of home 

Todd returned to Ross-on-Wye, now a 
Lieutenant and Assistant Adjutant, where the 
heat of the summer quickly made itself felt 
with men going sick, having been fed on 
warmth-giving foods in Iceland to withstand 
he climate. 

He then went on to a two months Battalion 
Signals Officers’ Course at Catterick. Un- 
beknown to him he was supposed to have a 
basic knowledge of Morse and signalling. The 
commandant was furious to find he knew 
nothing and gave him a week swot up 

jeutenant Todd’s acting experience in being 
able to memorise text and then to eloquently 
present it won the day and he learnt by heart 

nd gave a tecture on ‘The atomic theory of 
Electricity’, a subject which no other officers 
on the course dared to touch. Unfortunatel 
his acting expericnce also meant that he 
usually forgot what he had learnt by heart 
after the performance was over! He admits he 
conned his way to recciving a mark of "Cat 
terick D ne of the top two marks ou th 
two hundred personnel taking part 

His high mark was his undoing, for on his 
return to his unit he found that it had been 
instrumental in getting him posted as a 
Signals Instructor to the Regimental Depot at 
Berwick-on-Tweed, which, to his mind, was 
another backwater. There, he admits, he was 
saved by the assistance of a first class signals 
sergeant and senior corporal 

Quite by chance he then met an old friend 
Major R. B. Freeman-Thomas, K.O.Y-L.1 
then a staff officer with 42nd Armoured 
Division. Telling Major Freeman-Thomas of 
his desire to see some active service, he was 
subsequently transferred to the headquarters 

taff of 42nd Armoured Division as a liaison 
officer. 

A further switch followed to the newly 
forming 6th Airborne Division to join the 7th 


Light fnfantry Parachute Battalion. A 
parachute training course followed at 
Ringway, followed by further extensive 


raining. After his signals course success, he 
was beginning to be known as a ‘Course 
King’—he went on a small arms course at 
Netheravon, a boxing and referees’ course at 
atterick—picked perhaps because of his 
ability to memorise detail, not realising his 
-qually successful ability to forget! 

By now preparations and training were 
being aimed at the Normandy landings, 
although exact objectives were as yet unknown 
to the troops in training. In Richard Todd’s 
case, his CO had found a stretch of land at 


Topsham in Devon where two parallel rivers 
are crossed by bridges—the ideal practise 
ground for the Airborne assault on the River 
Orne and Caen Cana! bridges 

As Assistant Adjutant of the 7th Parachute 
Battalion, Lieutenant Todd was let in on the 
secret of their target, and started work on the 
aircraft loadings and equipment schedules. I 
was planned that he should go in aircralt 33 
On June 5. 1944. his unit went to Fairford 
aerodrome near Bristol (the present home o 
the British Concorde), only to be shortly 
returned to their camp—D-Day had been 
postponed. All the tenseness and excitement 
that the day had finally come was quickly 
dashed. The following night, however, there 
were no hitches except that Lieutenant Todd 
had to switch to aircraft No. 1, a Stirling— 
additionally he was to be first man of the 
Battalion to drop. 

They took off as night was falling and could 
clearly see the invasion armada sailing as the 
crossed the coast. By the time they reached 
France, it was completely dark. Todd had 
slept on the flight. As they got ready to jump 
the aircraft had to take avoiding action and he 
recalls that standing over the jumping hole he 
nearly fell out over the sea. He jumped loaded 
with two leg kit bags, one full of entrenching 
ools, the other a rubber boat in case an 
assault crossing had to be made of the rive 

He landed in a cornfield about half a mile 
from his planned landing position south of 
Amfreville on the east bank of the rive 
German fire was coming from the direction of 
Ranville. After getting his bearings from the 


Lieutenant Todd demonstrates how to 
crawl through thick wire without cutters or 
gloves at the Iceland battle school. 


direction of the aircraft fying above, he fou 

his CO and reached the battalion rendezvous 
in a quarry within about ten minutes of land 
ing. As further waves of aircraft came in, the 
alerted German defences around Caen opened 
fire. Todd then realised that had he been 

Aircraft 33 as originalfy planned. he might 
easily have been killed, as plane after plane 
was hit as they turned over Caen. Subsequent 
waves turned sharper and so avoided the worst 
of the flak. They then set out, rather depleted 


rom the seattered drop, tor the bridg rom 
which an incredible din of small arms fire wa 
coming. As they approached the first bridge 
over the Orne, they could see Air troo 


on it and beyond the second bridge a tank wa 
burning brightly. The noise was coming fro 
the tank ammunition exploding. By the tim 
they reached it, the tank was beginning t 
fizzle out. He can remember the CO talking tc 
the various company commanders whilst he 
himself greeted Major John Howard, in 
charge of the glider-borne coup-de-main 
party 

Champagne was drunk in Monsieur and 
Madame Gondree’s cafe and then position 
were taken up for the expected unte 
attacks which followed from the {2th SS 


As Assistant Adjutant, 7th Parachute 
Battalion, on a mortar field-firing exercise 
in Wales in April 1944, training for D-Day 
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Hider Jugend Panzer Division. Battalion HQ 
was Sct up In a hedgerow on the canal bank 

As the officers in charge of the Battalion’ 
machine guns and mortars had been killed, 
Lieutenant Todd took over their duties, 
although they had lost all their machine guns, 
mortars and radio sets. German counter 
attacks from the direction of Caen were 
beaten off by gallant efforts of all the Airborne 
troops. who were relatively very thin on the 
ground. Todd himself was dug in between the 
hittle church of Le Port and the Canal. An 
advanced company, two or three hundred 
yards nearer Caen, commanded by Major 
Nigel Taylor, was having a difficult time as 
Germans had infiltrated between them and 
the others at Le Port. A party was scraped 
together to try to reinforce Taylor, as by now 
he was down to about fourteen unwounded 
men and he himself was still controlling his 
remaining paratroopers after having had a leg 
blown off. 

The plan was that No 3, No 6 and No 45 
Commando would, on landing, fight their way 
through to the bridges to link up with the 6th 
Airborne Division. Before the Commandos 
arrived, Todd made a reconnaissance towards 
Quistreham to check on a section further 
down the canal nearer the coast. A boat came 
drifting up the canal, supposedly adrift, but 
from which Germans suddenly opened fire as 

hey drew level. It was effectively silenced. 
Todd still remembers the excitement when, 
only two and a half minutes later than 
scheduled, they heard the pipes of Brigadier 
Lord Lovat's 1st Special Service Brigade 
approaching the hridge. That evening they 
received their heayy equipment from the 
gliders. 

After being relieved, his unit moved for 
ward to the eastern side of the River Orne to 
extend the bridgehead. On June 11, a message 
came through for him to return to his G3 Ops. 
staff position at Divisional HQ at Ranville 


Above: Richard Todd— the actor. Below: Richard Todd with Commander John Kerans which later moved to the same quarry area 
D.S.0O., captain of HMS Amethyst who he portrayed in the film ‘Yangtse Incident’ in where the 7th Parachute Battalion had made 
1956 (Keystone). heir rendezvous. There he remained until the 


Normandy breakout 

Todd stayed with 6th Airborne Divisiona 
HQ, which returned to England after crossing 
the Seine. He returned to the Continent just 
before Christmas 1944 to help man the River —— 
Meuse bridges defences against the attempted 
German breakthrough—the Battle of the 
Bulge. As the Airborne men were few and the 
area to be patrolled large, Bren guns were 
mounted on jeeps which drove around the 
heavily forested area firing off their guns to 
hopefully make the Germans believe the area 
was heavily defended 

During the crossing of the Rhine. it wa 
Todd's job to take an advance party across in 
assault boats to mark the dropping zones on 
the German side of the river for the 
paratroopers and gliders 

Back with 7 Para. Bn. during the last hectic 
weeks of the war in Europe, he met up with 
Russian troops over the Elbe at Schwerin. The 
war in Europe ended and, after returning to 
England, he was then posted to Palestine 
where he spent a further nine months with the 
Division during which time he contrived to 
turn over his jeep which put him in hospital 
with broken shoulders and concussion. 

Finally released from service in August 
1946, he returned to his previous career and 
subsequently was to wear uniform again in 
several of his films, of which probably the 
most well known, and that which he enjoyed 
making perhaps more than all his others, was 
that of Wing Commander Guy Gibson in The 
Dam Busters 

He still keeps his ties with the Airborne 
Association and has returned several times to 
Normandy. During the making of ‘The 
Longest Day’, an historic reunion took place 
at the Caen canal bridge, between hiniself. 
then portraying Major John Howard, and the 
real Major John Howard whom he had greete 
on the same bridge on June 6, 1944 
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Five years ago, Peter Gray formed the 
Military Vehicle Conservation Group. In July 
1972, he conceived the idea of taking a 
number of vehicles back to Normandy in June 
1973. Various events delayed the arrange- 
ments, until it was finally decided to extend 
the tour so that all those with WWII military 
ehicles could make a pilgrimage back to 
Normandy on the 30th Anniversary of D-Day 
It was hoped to have the participation of the 
Royal Navy to land vehicles directly on to the 
beaches on June 6, £974, but official interest 
was not forthcoming. So Peter decided to 
proceed with the touras an MVCG venture, and 
asked After the Battle Magazine editor 
Winston G. Ramscy for suggestions for a 
route and itinerary. This led to the participa- 
tion in the tour of After the Bartle Magazine. 

The effects of the petrol crisis during the 
Autumn of 1973 threatened the tour, but 

mergency plans were laid with three French 

garages to reserve supplies for our vehicles. 
Peter visited Normandy three times to see the 
arious Mayors en route and liaise with local 
officials. museums and _ potice 

When the entry date closed on December 
31, 96 vehicles had been booked, ranging from 
Jeeps (of which 37 finally participated in the 
tour) through motor-cycles, command cars, 
weapon carriers, trucks, DUK Ws and a half- 
track and armoured cars. 

Months of preparation followed, both by 
Peter and all the individual participants, and 
many are the tales of last-minute engine 
changes and midnight oil burnt in scores of 
garages all over the country preparing the 
vehicles for the trip 

At twelve noon on June 1. the first vehicle 
jeep owned by B. Toone, arrived at the 
assembly area on West Quay Road, 
Southampton. By Sunday evening fifty-five 
vehicles had arrived, their drivers pitchmg 
tents alongside them. 

At 7 p.m. on Monday June 3, after an in- 
spection from the Mayor of Southampton, 
D+1 veteran Alderman Porter. the vehicles 
filed out in convoy to the docks. Ninety-seven 
vehicles saited for France that evening at 11.00 
p-m., two vehicles having broken down on 
their way to Southampton 

With us were thirteen veterans of D-Day 
{944—A. Bennett, E. Budds, F. Dimmick, G. 


Previous Page—Top left: The Humber 
staff car owned by Roy Clutterbuck 
followed by H. S. Kisley’s motor cycle, 
cross the Caen Canal Bridge (WO2 M. 
Parsons, MoD). Bottom left: Led by 
Adnan Tuttle's Bedford MW 15cwt Truck, 
the convoy stretches out through the 
Normandy countryside approaching St. 
Marie-du-Mont. 
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The assembly area on West Quay Road, 
Southampton, with the jeep of D. J. 
Millman ready for the off 


Fortnum, A. Heywood. J. Hodgson, C. Jones, 
G. Koskimaki(USA), J. Rushton, G. Simpson, 
P. Stearns, W. Tait and W. Weightman 
After a smooth crossing, the Thoresen 
ferry crept into Le Havre through the carly 
morning mist. With grea expectations for the 
beginning of a memorable trip, the first 
vehicles assembled on the dockside. There to 
greet us were the Dutch contingent of twelve 
vehicles, together with a BSA ridden from 
Germany. Local French officials and TV 
added to the excitement when a posse of 
motorcycle police roared up to escort us 
through the town. However, 9.00 a.m. was too 
early for the French, and relatively few people 
were about at that hour to see us crash red 
lights as the local gendarmes stopped all 
traffic and our own ‘MPs’ ffanked the column. 
After a stop on the yet unopened Le Havre 
Rouen motorway to reform, the convoy set off 
through the morning mist. By the time we 


reached Beuzeville the sky had cleared and 
school children gave us a_ tremendous 
welcome. 

At Troarn, scene of the crazy Jeep ride by 
Major J. C. A. Roseveare in the early hours of 
June 6, £944, the church bells could be heard 
long before we drove into the square where a 
band was playing. and people enthusiastically 
cheering. BBC-TV Nationwide riding with us 
recorded the scene which included a wreath- 
laying ceremony at the monument to the 
fallen. 

We then drove to Pegasus Bridge. the 
popular name for the bridge over the Caen 
Canal, captured on the night of D-Day by a 
coup-de-main glider assault. We parked on 
the river bank just in front of the spot where 
the gliders landed. Here there was an op 
portunity to visit Madame Gondree's cafe, or 
relax on the canal bank. The weather was 
glorious 

We continued to our camp-site a 
Arromanches-les-Bains via the coast road, 
and names synonymous with the British 
landings were passed to the cheers and Victory 
signs of the local inhabitants—Riva Bel 
Colleyville — Hermanville — Lion— Lue 
Langrune—St. Aubin and Bernieres. 

At Courseulles we all parked in front of the 
Sherman tank where another welcome 
awaited us from the local people. We then 
proceeded along Gold Beach to our camp-site. 
That evening an enormous ‘V" reached up into 
the sky from searchlights overlooking the 
remains of Mulberry “B’ 

On the following day, Wednesday Sth. th 
party split up, some vehicles returning to the 
British beaches whilst others visited the 
Longues battery, Pointe du Hoe and Omaha 
Beach. The US Cemetery at St. Laurent, 
situated on ground on which many Americans 
died whilst storming the bluffs in £944, was 
very moving, especially so for one of ou 
Americans, 23-year-old James Childress who 
had travetted from Washington to be wit! 

As he stood in front of the serried ranks 
crosses, he said, ‘it all came out and I jus 
bawled like a baby’. 

That evening we set up our projector and 
just after midnight began showing “The 
Longest Day’ under the stars. We watched 
some events re-enacted thirty years later 
almost to the exact minute. 


Above: Arnving at the docks, Pete Gray's own amphibious Jeep driven by Tony 
Slaughter, is flanked by two of our realistic ‘MPs’, left George Kimmins and night, Jim 
Dowdall. Below: Real motor-cycle police greeted us at Le Havre— our own Gendarmerie 


escort. 
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Top: The convoy on the road led by Tony Ratcliffe in his Dodge Below left: D. H. McGovern’s DUKW entering Arromanches-les- 

Command Car used as control vehicle. Above left: An impressive Bains to the cheers of the locals Below right: Charlie Manns 

sight in Troarn square. Above right: Members of the tour examine __ !nternational half-track, surely the most impressive of our vehicles 

the Sherman, recovered from the sea at Courseulles to return to the battlefield. Bottom: The Cordinier jesp with 
as spotlight and siren leads the convoy up the hill from Asnelles 
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Above: Reliving D-Day exactly 30 years later to the minute—an outdoor audience for 
‘The Longest Day’. Right: Twin searchlights, operated by the French army, made an 
impressive sight over Arromanches-les-Bains, reaching thousands of feet into the night 
sky. 


In spite of the late night, the camp site was by lunch-time to find preparations under way 
awake early, as D-Day dawned cloudy with the for the afternoon’s commemorative march 
promise of some rain. We had to leave past. This ceremony commenced with the 
promptly at 9.00 a.m. as roads would be playing of the French national anthem whilst 
closed that morning around Bayeux. At this the British flag was raised, whereupon th 
tage the editor raced ahead to be ready t Canadian flag was hoisted upside down! 1¢ 
match the ure of vehicles entcring Isig to tradition, two hours of speeches followed 

ing one of our own MP: hose that stuck them out were not disap 

By the time we stopped at Carentan Square, —_ pointed when at 6.30 p.m. the Fusiliers band in 
where official ceremonies were about to take carlet tunies led the British contingent to the 
piace, the rain had started to fall. After a 5 tune, ‘The British Grenadiers’. least it we 

ich enabled the editor to match up another — earlier than the march past at Vcr-sur-Met 

with own authentically dressed hich, because of a delay banquet, took 
vers, our group photograph was taken place in the dark! 
“We made our new camp-site at Utah Beach The evening and the following 


Below left: Arrival at Utah beach. R. G 
Whitby’s Dodge 6x6 weapons carrier 
followed by Alan Chapman's GMC 2% ton 
truck. In the background a US Army 
helicopter. Below right: Members of the 
group applaud the arrival of the Roya 
Regiment of Fusiliers Band for the march 
past. Below: Utah Beach on D-Day with 
our 1974 campsite arrowed (US Army). 


1944 1974. Comparisons taken on the tour. Top left: General B. L. 
Montgomery, having just landed in Normandy, passes German 
prisoners on the way to his Creully HO (IWM). Right: Monty rides 
again in the form of Bill Purdy driven by his son, Jim. Above left: 
Isigny D+ 4, 1944 (US Army). Right: George Kimmins and Pete 


Gray's Diamond T, 1974. 


Below left: Gls in Carentan square, 1944, point at a bullet-holed 
sign to Paris (IWM). Right: Ghosts of the past, June 1974. 
Bottom left: After the fall of Cherbourg on June 27, 1944, these 
German prisoners, some of the 20,000 taken, march inland up the 
Avenue de Paris into captivity (IWM). Right: Our vehicles coast 
down the hill past Fort de Roule to Cherbourg docks and home. 
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Our convoy, half a mile long, snaking back to Utah beach. enters 
St. Mane-du-Mont. Bottom right: The convoy meets up with 
German vehicles—30 years later! A camouflaged Kubelwagen 
photographed by our ‘reconnaissance’ flight over St. Marie-du 
Mont. Bottom left: Jim Childress, authentically dressed, who 
retraced the steps of the invading Gls thirty years later by 
travelling 3000 miles from Washington, looks back on Utah 
beach 


Above: A convoy on the roads of Nor 
mandy protected from aerial attack by 
white stars, 1944 or 1974? 


ial photogr: 
We caught the 
I Mart M 
have been 1944 all r again and 
our pilot ¢ circled lower and 


ower whi re ar e bY snapped away ‘ . & 

Decide t Is, we re Above left: One of our British D-Day veterans, Wilmot Weightman of Dawlish, with 

( ; French admirer! Above nght: Rodney Rushton about to tackle a tin of US Army K 
Rations, unearthed by Jim Childress on the beach 


Above: George Koskimaki, our US Veteran (he was General 

Mexwell Teylor's radio operator with the 101st Airborne Division), 
Above: More relics, this time e German helmet still with signs of | presents After the Battle editor with e copy of his book ‘D-Day 
the original paint. Below: The group in Carentan, 1974 with the Screaming Eagles’ 


the vehicles entering Cherbourg, we raced 
back and were set up in time to sce Mrs. Gray 
thirty minutes ahead of the 
;, A stop had been made at St. 
the town whose name ts now 
synonymous with the airborne drop of the US 
82nd Airborne Division. 

All the vehicles arrived at Cherbourg ready 
to embark—breakdowns had been few during 
the tour; only six vehicles had suffered minor 
troubles. 

On board, presentations were made to the 
winners of the various vehicle classes and 
conimemorative medals were presented to the 
nine D-Day veterans who were present on the 
tour. Than yere given lo Peter Gray for his 
untiring efforts both during the tour and the 
weeks preceding it, and he was presented with 
a copy of ‘Four F, the French edition of 
Warren Tute’s book on D-Day which had 
been signed by all members of the tour. His 
own group presented him with a tankard and 
moted him to ‘Major’. The awards were as 
follows: 

Jeeps: 

Ist R. A. Marshall 

2nd M. Raymond 

3rd _N. Wright 

Light British and American Vehicles: 

Ist A. Tuttle. Bedford 15 cwt 

2nd Oxtord Military Vehicle Association, 
Hillman Utility 

3rd T. Ratcliffe, Dodge Command Car 
Heavy Brilish Vehicles: 
Ist Oxford Military 
Austin K2 ambulance 
2nd North East Military Vehicle Club (owner 
D. Mankin) Bedford QL Trooper 

3rd R. Denton, Chevrolet radio truck 
Heavy American Vehicles: 

Ist A. Chapman, GMC 

2nd Militruck. International half-1rack 

3rd D. McGovern, DUK W 

Motor Cycles: 

Ist I. Cotrell. Harley-Davidson 

2nd E. Kause (Germany), BSA M20 

3rd A. Stappers (Holland), Harley-Davidson 
and sidecar 

Best overall was A. Tuttle's Bedford MW 
and crew. The longest distance award went to 
FE. Kause with a [.350-mile round trip from 
Hamburg. The D-Day veterans were 
presented with engraved gold medallions 


Vehicle Assoctation, 


THE OFFICIAL CEREMONIES 


Carrying men of the Parachute Brigade, the 
Devon and Dorset Regiment and the Royal 
Fusiliers, the Royal Fleet Auxiliary logistics 
ship Sir Bedtvere sailed from Southampton on 
Monday. June 3 bound for Le Havre and the 
‘fficial ceremonies to mark the 30th an- 
niversary of the invasion of Normandy 
Wednesday. Thursday and Friday of that 
week were given over to thanksgiving. parades 
and remembrance services at a number of 
points along the French coast attended by 
British, American, Canadian, French, Dutch 
nd Belgian soldiers. sailors and airmen 
some of them the sons of those who had taken 
part in the invasion of 1944 

Along with parties of veteran cx-privates, 
orporals and sergeants who made a poignant 
return to Normandy were two of the Allied 
ommanders of Operation Overlord. General 
Omar Bradley, whose US Ist Army landed on 
Utah and Omaha Beaches, and Major 
General Richard N. Gale. CO of the famous 
6th Airborne Division 

One of the main focal points of the British 
participation in the ceremonies was the 
historic Pegasus Bridge over the Caen Canal 

Benouville. secured in less than five minutes 
on the morning of June 6 by the 6th Airborne 
ualties in the skirmish with the German 
bridge guards were taken to the adjacent cafe 
owned by M. Gondree, and the occupants 
were among the first French civilians to be 
iberated. (See After the Battle No. 1) 
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Top: Assembly at Cherbourg docks — important rations are put on board by one of the 
drivers! Above: A member signs the book after the presentation to Pete Gray on board 
the homebound ferry. Well done Pete! 


General Sir Richard Gale (3rd from left) with, on his left, General Paul Compagnon, a 
French commander on D-Day, and General Omar Bradley with Mrs. Bradley at the British 
cemetery at Ranville, June 5, 1974 (WO2 M. Parsons MoD) 
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museum, wl 


nina s 


ol French 
brigades stood to 
in front of tl 


ran way past schedule and what 
was intended to be a highlight of the three-day 
programme was held mostly in darkness, due 


to banquet running two hours late. A 
march-past of tri-service personnel from all 
participating nations could hardly be seen 

to bad lighting and. although a_ fine 


due 


rework display and symbolic ‘V" from twin 
searchlights did light up the sky, a chill breeze 
and low cloud somewhat nullified the effect. 
Offshore. the Royal Navy had anchored 
HMS Undaunted, which had taken part in the 
initial bombardment on D-Day, and the 


minesweeper HMS Aston. After the bridge 
been secured, Undaunted was called 
ypon to take on board General Fisenhower 
and Admiral Ramscy. 

In his speech at Ver-sur-Mer, Sir Edward 
KCMG, 


head had 


CVO, the British 
s, paid tribute to those 
© help free the Continent 


Tomkins 
Ambassado! 


The Ambassador spoke of the strides in 
niernational co-operation made since 1944, 


but questioned whether the modern world 
quite matches the ideals for which the men of 
two generations ago fought. He ended with 

these words 
Our tribute to those who died on these 
beaches should be paid in the form a 
ve to work for the preservation of 


1 dear and for the maintenance of 

‘edom. After all, we fought for these same 
things thirty years ago and millions of our 
comrades died for them. It is our respon- 
ibility to ensure that they did not fight and 
die in vain 


1063919 


Top left: The French vessel ‘Petunia’ on 
the Caen Canal at Pegasus Bridge for the 
opening of the museum behind Madame 
Gondree’s cafe. Top right: General 
Compagnon seen here saluting in a French 
Army Dodge %-ton Command Car at the 
unveiling of road-signs at Asnelles (WO2 
M. Parsons MoD). Below: US Navy 
Colour Party in the march past at Utah 
beach. Bottom: The Royal Regiment of 
Fusiliers at Ranville cemetery— which man 
will receive a dressing down after the 
ceremony? (WO2 M. Parsons MoD) 
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Hermann Goering’s 
Mercedes-Benz 
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Hermann Goering’s Mercedes Benz 770 K now restored to its former glory on display at 
the Canadian War Museum in Ottawa, Canada (National Museum of Canada) 


Division in Obersalzberg, it had a total of 

ghteen layers paint. Goering had been 

ured by the 36th US Infantry Division 

Me -Benz, however, was used by 

jie Robert F. Sink of the 101st as hi 
onal chia rt. 

war ended it was sent to the 

Ordnance Museum at 

ind at Baltimore, 

a remained until 1947 when 

was transferred to the Property Disposa 

e. In November 1956 it was sold to Mr. 

R. J. Rumble, President of Rumble Pontiac 

Buick Ltd. of Toronto, working on a com 

mission from Mr. H. J. O'Connell of Mon 

aled bid auction for $2725. Mr. 

sferred the car by trailer from 

Maryland to Toronto where $5000 was spent 

on restoration 


During stay at the Aberdeen Proving 
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round, its bullet-proof propertic 
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during ts restoration armour-piercing 
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wo more Mercedes-Benz both claimed in their time to have been Pate Motor Company on Connecticut Avenue in Washington 
once owned by the Reichsmarschall. Above: Captain W. A Below: Another 770K attributed to Goering’s stable was this 21 
Blase, left, M/Sgt. E. Chones and S/Sgt. E. C. Shipley in a foot monster displayed in March 1975 at the Detroit Campers 


ecruiting drive on Apni 10, 1946 in the showrooms of the Barry, show 
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Above: An Abstandsladung H.15 12.5kg 
hollow demolition charge containing 9kg 
of explosive which could blast a hole 
through 7 inches of steel. The indentations 
and holes made by the charges are visible 
today on nearly all of the fort’s observation 
cupola’s (IWM). 


underground fortress. It measures 900 metres 
from north to south and 800 metres is the 
greatest width from east to west, that is, over 
half a mile in diameter. The Albert Canal, 
which at this point is 60 metres above sea 
level, runs along one side, forming a great 
moat reminiscent of the forts one played with 
as a child. A smaller moat was dug between 
the canal and Block I! from which point an 
anti-tank ditch surrounds the rest of the fort, 
where the concrete wall is about 10-12 feet 
high. 

The defences fell into two categories, and 
were called by the Belgians Ist Battery and 
2nd Battery. The original Belgian nomen- 
clature has been used on the photograph but 
the Germans had their own numbers for each 
installation. The map of the fort is reproduced 
from the original German intelligence with 
their numbers in italic (note the armament of 
VISE 1 is incorrectly stated), but it is useful 
as it shows the different directions of fire from 
the fixed guns. In the following description 
the German numbers are in brackets. 

The 1st Battery could be called the long 
range battery as it controlled the four triple 
75mm gun installations MAASTRICHT 1 & 2 
(12 & 18) ranged on the exits of Maastricht in 
the north, and VISE 1 & 2 (26 & 9) on the 
exits of Vise to the south of the fort. It also 
controlled two retractable, revolving turrets 
each with two 7Smm rapid-fire guns, Coupole 
NORD (31) and Coupole SUD (23). Almost in 
the centre of the fort was Coupole 120 (24), a 
revolving but not retractable dome with twin 
120mm guns (pictured on the back cover). 

The 2nd Battery was intended for detence of 
the fort itself, the seven block houses set in the 
surrounding anti-tank wall, Block I (3) which 
contained the entry gate, Block If (4), Block 
IV (30), Block V (23), Block VI (6). These 
each contained a 60mm anti-tank gun plus 
two machine guns and searchlights. Canal 
NORD (17) and Canal SUD (3S), the latter 
constructed particularly for the defence of the 
Meuse Canal locks, faced the Albert Canal 
almost at water level. These two, together with 
Blocks | & If, IV and VI, were also armed 
with grenade throwers and had armoured 
observation domes. Finally Mi-NORD (19) 
and Mi-SUD (13). positioned on top of the 
fort, were equipped with machine guns and 
searchlights. 


None of the casemates were protected by 
surface trenches. and no precautions had been 
taken on the large, flat top surface of the 
fortress either with mines or wire barricades to 
prevent landings from the air. An air landing 
had obviously not been expected and only one 
small anti-aircraft battery was situated on the 
south side (29). 

All the individual blockhouses were linked 
by 7 kilometres of underground tunnels with 
gas locks, beneath which were situated the 
barrack accommodation for the garrison. 
Entry was through Block I in which a 
collapsible drawbrid ge was constructed to trap 
a tank trying to enter the fort. The garrison 


Above: The editor’s son gives a com- 
parison of the height of the anti-tank wall 
of the fort between Block V & VI. 


totalled 1,200 men, but when the attack came 
500 men were billeted in the village of Wonck, 
and because of the suddenness of the attack, 
could not be recalled in time, leaving about 
700 men to man the defences. The Belgian 
Commander was Major Jottrand. 

Needless to say, the entire fort could be 
closed off from the outside world and be self- 
sufficient, with electricity generators, water 
pumps, kitchens, washrooms, showers, 
hospital. fuel tanks and ammunition. 
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Two more Mercedes-Benz both claimed in their time to have been Pate Motor Company on Connecticut Avenue in Washington. 
once owned by the Reichsmarschall. Above: Captain W. A. Below: Another 770K attributed to Goering’s stable was this 21- 
Blase, left, M/Sgt. E. Chones and S/Sgt. E. C. Shipley in a foot monster displayed in March 1975 at the Detroit Campers 


recruiting drive on April 10, 1946 in the showrooms of the Barry- 


